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A WATCH AND CHAIN 



It lay in the window of the 
Stone Harbor jewelry shop at 
the top of the street, between 
the office of the " Stone Har- 
bor Messenger " and the tonso- 
rial parlor. When it was first 
placed in the window in its pur- 
ple, satin-lined box, Stone Har- 
bor admired it ; and there was 
an item in the " Messenp^'*'-" 
concerning its ^^^ 




chip, representing, the jeweler 
explained, a dew-drop. There 
was a long chain attached to it, 
which was embellished with a 
charm in the shape of a minia- 
ture opera- glass; furthermore, 
there was a ticket surmounting 
the whole, upon which was 
printed, " Latest Style. Only 
$25.00." Stone Harbor peo- 
ple stopped to look at it, and 
some of them exclaimed, ad- 
miringly, " Gosh ! naow ain*t 
that sHck ! " 

But it remained unsold; 
Stone Harbor was not quite up 
to it. 

Not long after the watd 
and chain were placed i 
view, Sarah Liz Demsey ar 
Davy, her husband, came ov 
from Long Codiac, and as th 
came up the street, the s 
shone right into the jeweL 
window, upon the diamond c 
in the watch-case, and a c 
zling beam of light was 



fleeted from it right into the 
eyes of Sarah Liz, who, hyp- 
notized, came to a dead stop. 
At that instant' the jeweler put 
his hand into the window, and 
removed the object from view. 
Sarah Liz gasped, and followed 
it, leaving Davy on the board 
walk outside, where he was 
soon engaged in an excited dis- 
cussion over the price of spruce 
fish-barrels, which had been ad- 
vanced ten cents that very 
morning, as he was informed. 

Stone Harbor knew and liked 
Davy Demsey. The Demsey 
family was known all along the 
coast as good stock, and as for 
his brother Jimsey, who plays 
the concertina on Long Codiac, 
why, just ask Stone Harbor 
people about him ; or, for that 
matter, ask any one along the 



Davy exprcsse( 
of a monoj)oly w 
pleasure manipuh 
of mackerel bar 
regard to the s 
of the commodity 
were to contain, 
was not flattering i 
opoly, although I ( 
latter would have 
it, had it overhead 
versation — so inti 
technical is the la 
Davy and the othe 
Having delivered hi 
the subject, Davy 
plug of tobacco to 
ers, bit off a piece f 
replaced what was 
pocket of V..V - 



, ^**t oarah Liz was no- 
where to be seen. All at once 
she appeared at his elbow, and, 
plucking him by the sleeve, said 
peevishly, " Why n't ye come 
when I called ye ? " 

" I did n't hear ye, Sarah 
Liz," he answered, gently, 

"Well, I caPlate I ain't no 
manner o' 'caount," she con- 
tinued. "Ye don't seem to 
'ceer whether I 'm with ye or 
\ot, ner whether I ever see any- 
ling pooty or not. There I 
* a-coopered up fer twelve 
Dnths in the year aout on a 
sart island where they ain't 
vthin' fash'nable ter see, ner 
7thin' ter think of but cook- 
/ittles an' makin' ne^^*^ ^ 



off cacklin' with them oP moss- 
backs, an' don't never pay no 
'tention, an* me a-callin* ye, an' 
ye a-standin* like ye were rooted 
in the graoun', an' deef — " 

Sarah Liz had once upon a 
time been pretty, — Davy told 
her so, — and he thought so 
still. She had now a hatchet 
face; a high, Roman nose, with 
the skin drawn tightly over the 
bridge; rather good eyes, a thin 
mouth, poor teeth, and her hair, 
which she wore in a tight knot 
high up on the back of her 
head, was streaked with gray. 

Davy would have denied the 
greater part of this description, 
but her voice was nasal and her 
chest was flat, after the accepted 
style of physical beauty in the 
coast towns. Davy thought she 
had a beautiful figure, and when 
she sang " Rock of Ages " for 
him, as she did on rare occa- 
sions, he thought her voice the 
sweetest in the whole world. 
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**iuor Messen^ 

and which had even broi 
roars of laughter from the hi 
working editor, who finally 
set the ink-bottle with his elbc 
and used Davy's manuscript 
wipe it up. Davy had long sin 
given up hope of seeing it 
print. He had a cigarette pit 
tureof an actress which he foun» 
on the steamboat wharf at Jonas 
port, and which, he was firml) 
persuaded, resembled Sarah Liz 
in the face, although the style of 
dress shocked his sense of pro- 
priety greatly. He used to look at 
t stealthily when out on the fish- 
ng grounds in his dory, and feast 
is eyes on it. Sarah Liz never 
new of its existence. Thev ho^ 
*en marrieH *^"" 
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plied, " I was lookin' fei 
raound, but I could n't se 
thin' of ye. Where d* y< 
yerself ? " 

She took him by the ar 
pulled him to the windovi 

" I want to show ye 
th*n',Davy — there," point 
the watch and chain. " D 
ye see sech a bee-yutiful y 
esthet? Look at thet di-n 
look at them sparks a-fls 
from it! Look at them | 
an* red an* yaller posies oi 
— an* only twenty-five da 
an* the chain thrown in — 
at thet there cute leetle spy- 
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late I shed jest admire to live. 
Jeweler says that it 's fash'- 
nable." 

The jeweler had opened the 
case with deft fingers. " Just 
look here, Cap'n Davy," said 
he, "ye see it 's full jeweled, 
and a hair-spring, best cold-tem- 
pered steel. The works is all 
American, too ; none of them 
cheap Swiss works, but Ameri- 
can, made by citizens of this 
glorious country. Jest as good 
as gold, and will wear for years. 
I guarantee it for five years, 
and if it gits out of order, 
I *11 keep it repaired for ve: 



""'uc cnat perv^ 
a-windin'ittootic 
ye carn't break j 
twenty-five dawle 
If ye don't take it n 
git the charnce. 

bee's wife was a-]o( 
mornin', an' I ca 
bout made up her r 

It; looks that way 
Davy looked at 

^atch and chain. 

handsome, as Sara! 

i fte posies were bea 

that spark of diamot 
a'd flash most allur 

2? ^-« undei^tar 
miration and desire 
It, but how could he 
flf -^''^'■ew'asthei 



post was badly strained. Then 
there was a hogshead of salt to 
buy; the chandler would not 
trust him for another, he must 
pay cash this time. 

He ventured to tell these 
things to Sarah Liz as an excuse 
for not getting the watch. 

" Oh, yes. I know, ye carn't 
— ye cam't. I 'm tired hearin' 
them words. Seems *s if ye 
could n*t say nawthin' else, 
Davy. The* was a time when 
ye 'd 'a' gone barefoot to git it 
for me. Thet 's the way with 
men. When they wants a wo- 
man, nawthin 's too good for 
her; but when they gits her, 
then they jest lays back an* *lows 
thet times *s haard, an* fish ain*t 
bringin* nawthin* — thet 's alius 
the tune with *em. Come along. 
Less git thet net-cord, an* them 
floaters; they ain't no use to 
look m the winder no more. 
Sky *s a-breezin* up, an* we 
ain*t no time to lose if we *re 
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Sarah Liz. H- 
^he had said, 
^eart, and easil 
?:as true that h( 
Codiac had be, 

shine, and there 

mound in the grs 

hill under the spm 

^^yhad laid th< 

Sarah Liz had n! 

same since. \vu 

beneath the lash c 

.and the sound of h 

y, this picture ros 

and softened his re 

She was getting the 

Store, and vricin^ 
certain fl«i„?"^J"& 



^ .^iie. True, he could i 
ford such a present. T 
were all his debts, and the 
terest on the mortgage longc 
He glanced at Sarah Liz. i 
was still fingering the silk wa 
her head held admiringly . 
one side. She sighed, and i 
noticed how thin her hand wa 
and remembered that when the 
were married it had been sol 
and plump. He turned sud 
denly, and slipped out of the 
door, and up the street to the 
jeweler's. There was the watch 
that Sarah Liz coveted. Yes, 
it certainly was handsome, — 
and the chain, too. How well it 
would look about her neck ! He 
entered the shop diff'^'^'"'' 




with interest, eh? Well, I '11 
pay ye down one dawler naow, 
an' that makes twenty-five I 
owe ye, as ye say. I *11 send 
ye one dawler every month, an*, 
as ye say, when it *s paid for, 
I '11 take it." And out walked 
Davy, his head held high, and 
his heart full of pride. He had 
at last done something that 
Sarah Liz would like; but he 
was resolved to keep the trans- 
action secret from her until the 
moment when he could hand 
her the coveted watch and 
chain. He pictured to himself 
her face as he slipped the chain 
about her neck, — maybe he 
would give her a kiss, too, — and 
once more they would be happy. 

He walked down the crooked 
street of Stone Harbor, his face 
glowing with pleasure, hardly 
feeling the earth beneath his 
feet. 

" Hey, look at Unc' Davy," 
said the marine reporter, who 
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vr ixjctcK'rel, all n 

ber ones, and sold, too." 

" An' the money in hees p 
ket. Hey, Davy, hev ye s 
yer fish ? " bawled out one 
the men. 

" No," answered Davy, 
face falling somewhat, " I ain' 
Then he saw Sarah Liz comii 
toward him, laden with sever 
bundles of twine for the nets. 

" Where be ye alius, Davy? 
she said, crossly. " Had n't y 
better lug these daown to th 
boat ? Hev ye seen the Squir 
yit abaout the mortgage ? Y< 
hain't goin' to see him to-day 
Well, then, hed n't we better h. 



marine reporter, j erking his head 
in her direction. " EPt waan't 
for Sarah Liz, thet 'ar Davy M 
never git nowhere. Shaarp 
tongue, I caPlate, but she *s 
drivin', an' they say hei' crullers 
can't be beat. I never could 
make aoutwhat she ma'iedDavy 
for — usety be a pooty gal way 
back — might 'a' hed her pick 
of Stone Harbor for men." 

All the way over to the Co- 
diacs, Davy dwelt upon the 
pleasure in store for his wife. 
Several times he failed to hear 
her when she spoke to him, and 
at last she called out sharply : 

"What be ye a-thinkin* of, 
Davy ? Where 's yer wits ? Ye 
nigh on run up on the bell-buoy 
a piece back, an' here ye are 
p'intin' for Card Rock Ledge. 
Ye '11 hev us ashore fust ye 
know.'* After that he was more 
attentive. 

It was nightfall when they 
arrived at Long Codiac. He 
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he 



.-wxx ne came ash 
there was a light in the 1 
idd red house in the cove, and 

ivy could see Sarah Liz passing t^ 

'^y repassing the window. He c 

ick not hurry up the hill. Aloi 

the lane he felt in his pock 
for the receipt for the first pa} 
ment on the watch and chain 
e. then he turned into his fish 

^ house, and, lighting a lantern. 

1 . read it over and over again. In 
' his wallet was the cigarette pic- 
ture. He glanced at it a mo- 
ment before he wrapped it in 
the receipt, and replaced both 
in the wallet. Then, with a 
satisfied sigh, he extiV— * ' 

the Ifln*-'^ — 
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than ever before, and although 
he had set all the traps on the 
lobster-ground that he was able 
to care for, he made and put 
down five more — for the watch 
and chain, he told himself, with 
gleeful anticipation. 

Curiously enough, it hap- 
pened that these last five traps 
were seldom empty when he 
went to haul them. They were 
set in six fathoms of water, 
weighted with stones, and hard 
to pull up. 

Time passed. Sarah Liz 
grew, if possible, more peevish 
and fretful. Nothing was right 
with her, and the only pleasure 
she seemed to take in life was 
her care of a few house-plants, 
which furnished her with a 
small, occasional bunch of 
flowers, with which she decked 
the little mound under the 
spruce-trees on the hill, or, 
sometimes, the minister's desk 
in the meeting-house. 

18 



Davy had paid regularly the 
monthly instalments on the 
watch and chain, and now came 
at last the day when the cov- 
eted object would be delivered 
into his hands. 

He hardly slept through the 
night with thoughts of the pleas- 
ure in store for them both. 

At daybreak he was bailing 
out his boat, and as the sun 
rose he cast off his moorings. 
With a wave of his hand to 
Sarah Liz, who stood in the door- 
way watching him, he let his 
old boat swing around, and soon 
the point hid her from his view. 

Never had the trip over to 
Stone Harbor seemed so long. 
Although the water fairly boiled 
from under the stem of the boat, 
he fancied that something was 
keeping him back. Finally he 
saw the houses of Stone Harbor 
behind the headland, and at 
length he was hurrying up the 
narrow street to the jeweler's. 
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hain't no objection. Pu 
in a bawx, an' tie 'em up 
yaller paper an' a ribbing 
ye? I want *em to lool 
slick." 

" I cariate yer woman ' 
all prouded up, Cap^n Ds 
said Pettee, who knew the 
cumstances. "Thet there w 
an* chain is the latest daow 
Bostin. Jest see that di-m 
flash, will ye ? " And he 1 
it up so that the light shone 
it before Davy^s delighted e 
That night all Stone Hai 
knew that Davy Demsey 
purchased the watch and cl 

for Vlic nriC^ ^- 




Going home in his boat, 
Davy frequently felt of the 
precious parcel in his breast- 
pocket, and pictured to himself 
for perhaps the thousandth time 
the delight of his wife when he 
should hand it to her. Occa- 
sionally he talked to himself, 
and laughed aloud. His face 
wore a broad grin from the time 
he left the jeweler's with the 
parcel tucked in his pocket 

He passed a number of the 
fishermen of Long Codiac. 
They hailed him, and he an- 
swered, laughing boisterously 
and long, so that they glancei:l 
after him in surprise. Gener- 
ally Davy was rather quiel and 

According to the belief of 
Long Codiac, levity can pro- 
ceed but from one cause — 
liquor, " Gosh ! " said one of 
the men, "what ails Davy? 
Did ye ever hear such holler- 



" Hey ? " said the other. " 01 
I jest cariate Davy *s tuk t 
licker lately. Ben actin' kin 
o* cur'ous. Seems like he 
b'ilin' full naow. Been over t 
Stone Harbor. Been goin' ov< 
there pooty regular lately. Le' 
see! waarn't he over larst month 
Yes, I know he wus, ^cause Joi 
Levenseller see him goin' u 
street — " pause during whic 
the speaker hauled up a hug 
codfish, whacked it across th 
back with the iron-shod hooke^ 
and flung it into the bottom c 
the boat, where it lay, openin 
and shutting its huge moutl 
comically ogling its captor wit 
its calf-like eyes. 

" What 's Davy done 'boi 
thet mortgage on hees hous< 
Lon ? " 

" Oh, he hain't done na^ 
thin*. I heard Squire say th« 
he 'd hev to foreclose this fa 
if 't waan't settled. So I cal 
late Davy '11 hev to square u 
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or git aout, one or th' other, 
like my oV father used to say to 
me, * Son, ye '11 hev to fish, cut 
bait, or git aout of th' boat,' 
an' I cal'late thet *s the way of 
it in this Hfe, leastways thet 's 
the way I take it." 

Night had fallen when Davy 
got to the island. There was a 
light in the window of his house 
which streamed out over the 
water to him like a welcoming 
hand. He made haste to get 
ashore, and dragging his punt 
up the beach he dropped it out 
of reach of the incoming tide. 
At the noise, several of the fish- 
ermen came out to speak to 
him, but, contrary to his custom, 
he gave them short answers, and 
hastened up the narrow, crooked 
path that led to his house. At 
the step he stumbled on a loose 
board. 

Sarah Liz opened the door 
and stood blinking at him. 
" Thet you, Davy ? " she said ; 
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then, recognizing him : '* Why 
n't ye come in ? What be ye a- 
maunderin' there for ? What 
kep* ye? I cariated ye were 
'lowin' to stop over to the haar- 
bor all night. Did ye see the 
Squire ? There 's sumpin* I 
don't understand. He sent a 
man over here this momin* af- 
ter ye 'd gone. Says he wun*t 
wait no longer fer the interest 
what hain't been paid fer a year, 
an' nawthin* said about payin'; 
he 's goin* to foreclose the fust 
of the month." 

She had followed him into 
the kitchen, and they stood by 
the stove. His face was shining 
with pleasure as if he had heard 
nothing of what she said. His 
hand was fumbling in his breast- 
pocket. Suddenly he drew forth 
a parcel tied gaily in yellow 
paper with a ribbon. He rap- 
idly, undid the knot and dis- 
closed to the astonished woman 
a flat leather case, which, still 
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smiling gleefully, he opened; 

the light of the lamp caught a 
glint of gold. 

" See, Sarah Liz," he ex- 
claimed with a chuckle, " 1 've 
brung ye thet there watch an' 
chain ye admired to have." 
He would have thrown the 
chain about her neck, but she 
stopped him. 

" A watch an' chain ? " she 
cried. " Why, ye dodderin', 
wool-headed critter, hev ye 
gone an' spent all thet money 
on a watch an' chain, an' we 
like to be turned out of the 
haouse an' nowheres to lay 
aour haids ? 1 alius thought ye 
were a idjit, an' naow I know- 
Davy, with all the light gone 
from his face, stood looking at 
his enraged wife. He dropped 
the precious watch and chain 
in a rattling heap on the table 
among the soiled dishes. His 
face became pale, and he looked 



old. Then he went out of the 
house, his wife's voice ringing 
in his ears, down the path to 
his fish-house. There he stum- 
bled about in the dark for a 
moment ; then he sat down on 
a pile of nets and put his face 
in his hands. 



\ 
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A MOLE OR NOT 

The two daughters of Hen'y 
Ball were so oeariy alike that, 
it is said, when they were ba- 
bies their mother put a pink rib- 
bon on one and a blue ribbon on 
the other, so that she might tell 
them apart. So, whenthey grew 
up, they continued to wear the 
distinguishing colors. They were 
both pretty girls, and, at the time 
with which this veracious ac- 
count deals, had never been 
prettier. They were well-nigh 
inseparable, their tastes were 
exactly alike, and as for amia- 
bility, they were famed for this 
quality. They were the only 
twins within a radius of fifty 
miles, and consequently were 
well known sll along the coast. 
The eligible young men of both 



Codiacs had ventured them- 
selves as candidates for the 
hands of the young damsels, but 
as one of the said young men 
was heard to say, " They stick 
together tighter *n wax, an* ye 
carn't say a word to one of 'em 
alone, 'cos' ye carn't git 'em 
apaart." 

Albion Levenseller was one 
of the gilded swains of Long 
Codiac. Albion was somewhat 
of a cosmopolitan, having been 
to New York on a fishing 
schooner, and he was never 
tired of describing the wonders 
of the metropolis to those who 
would listen to him. Long Co- 
diac to a man was tired of the 
subject, but the young women 
thought him vastly entertaining. 
He used a great deal of per- 
fumery on his handkerchief, 
wore a red necktie, his shoes 
squeaked charmingly, and he 
had a keg hat for Sunday. So 
far as beauty is concerned, Al- 
so 



m r He had learned to tell t 
?m I apart, too. One day in n 
ing he sat beside Jenny. T 
le i names were Jeannette and h 
\r I rietta, and between the ve 
It I of that good old hymn, " M 
n I I be wafted to the skies 
y I feathery beds of ease ? " he c 
•• I covered that the fair Jenny h 
; a small, delicious brown mc 

I no larger than a pin -head ji 

beneath the lobe of her pink ei 
As he gazed upon it he forg 
to sing; and when he noted ho 
the little curls clustered at tl: 
ivory-like nape of her neck, an 
over that little pink ear — thj 
j looked lik#* r\r>^ ^^ '^ 
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he gazed at the little brown mole 
that henceforth marked her for 
him, he felt a thrill the like of 
which he had never felt before ; 
he felt his cheeks grow hot, and 
he was forced to swallow sev- 
eral times. As he swallowed he 
made a queer, clicking noise in 
his throat, so that both Jenny 
and Henny heard it, and both 
turned and looked at him. Al- 
bion grinned at Jenny, but be- 
cause of his interesting squint, 
it went past her, and was lost 
somewhere between the justice 
and his consort, who sat beyond 
the sisters, so that the effect that 
Albion intended to produce was 
quite lost, although he did not 
realize it at the time. 

When meeting was out he 
waited at the door, as is the cus- 
tom of the young men on Long 
Codiac, and when the sister 
passed, he bestowed a killi' 
glance in the direction of 
spindle on Card Rock, but y 
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he intended for Jenny. Unfor- 
tunately Jenny did not know of 
his intention, so it was wasted. 
That night Albion made up his 
mind to sit up to Jenny. 

It took him about a week to 
make the sisters understand that 
one of them was the object of his 
attentions, and finally he began 
to call regularly, but never suc- 
ceeded in getting further than 
the formalities, because he never 
succeeded in seeing Jenny alone 
for a moment; they were always 
either winding wool or cutting 
rags for rug-hooking. They were 
the most expert rug-hookers on 
the coast, and the house of old 
Hen'y Ball was adorned with 
specimens ofhis daughters* skill. 
For three months Albion helped 
to cut rags, and held yam until 
his arms were nearly ready to 
drop off firom fatigue, but not 
an inch further did he progress 
in his wooing. 

Going home one night, angry 
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and tired, from a three-hour 
wool-holding stance, during 
which she seemed more tanta- 
lizingly lovely than ever, and he 
had not been able to whisper 
one word of his heart's desire, 
he mentally resolved that some- 
thing must be done right away, 
and he sat down on the stone 
wall by the clump of willows to 
think the matter over. He flat- 
tered himself that she knew his 
feelings; he felt that he must 
have made them plain to her. 
If he could only get the sisters 
apart for an hour even, he felt 
that he could muster up the cou- 
rage to ask her to share the eight 
hundred dollars which were ever 
lying idle over in the bank at 
Stone Harbor, to which sum he 
could easily add each year. 

He sat there moodily for 
more than an hour, during which 
time Sarah Liz Demsey and 
Davy passed by, and the tax- 
collector and his wife, all of 
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whom spoke to Albion without 
eliciting a reply. 

Finally he slapped his knee 
and grinned up at the stars, " I 
have it, I sights ! I *11 ask Ru- 
fus ter help me out. Ef the two 
of us cam't git em apaart, I 
want to know ! " 

Rufus was the son of the con- 
stable, and of late had shown 
tendencies which pointed to- 
ward the early acquisition of a 
keg hat and squeaky shoes; these 
tendencies manifesting them- 
selves in well-greased hair, two 
locks of which were brought 
over each ear, and a high-stand- 
ing paper collar. Albion's col- 
lar was of celluloid, but then he 
was ultra-fashionable. 

Rufus was short, fat, and very 
good-humored; he cheerfully 
submitted to certain impositions 
upon the part of Albion, to 
whom he looked up as a pupil 
to a master. Albion had daz- 
zled him with tales of a certain 
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wonderful street called the Bow 
ery, where the houses were se 
close together for miles an( 
where not a tree or blade oi 
grass could be found, wher( 
Sie bands played the whole da] 
long, and where there wer( 
countless museums containing 
wonders the enumeration oi 
which had required hours anc 
hours. Rufus would sit in i 
sort of trance in the lee of a fish 
house, drinking all these won 
ders in with glazed eyes anc 
open mouth. Of late Albioi 
had wearied somewhat of th( 
idolatry of Rufus, which ha( 
erstwhile been as sweet odor 
in his nostrils. His mind wai 
fixed on the siege which he wai 
laying against the fair Jenny 
so Rufus saw but little of him 
The justice came along th( 
road just as. Albion arrived a 
the solution of his trouble, anc 
saw him slap his knee anc 
cast his eye up at the sky. H< 
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stopped. "What ails ye, Albion? 
Hev ye — be ye sick ? " Albion 
got up in some confusion, made 
some commonplace answer, and 
betook himself down the road 
to his home, leaving the justice 
standing by the willows, his chin 
in his hand, gazing after the 
young fellow; he remained 
standing there long after the 
sound of the squeak of Albion's 
boots had ceased. 

"Look ye. Car* Jane," said 
the justice that night after they 
had bolted the door and gone 
to bed. " I caVlate theys some 
curious doin's going on here on 
Codiac. I Ve been hearin' an' 
seein' queer doin's among the 
young men of late, ahem ! An' 
jest 's I cum along the road this 
even' I cum on Albion, son of 
LonLevenseller, a-settin' on the 
stun wall nigh the bridge, an' as 
I cum up, he begun to cackle 
an' talk to hisself, an' slap hees 
knees. I hailed him and arsked 
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how 't was, but he only mut- 
tered, an' yawed off daown the 
road. I kind o' smelt raownd, an' 
'pears to me I smelt liquor. I 
can't think of nawthin' else thet 
'd make the critter act thata- 
way." 

" Sho', Sam," said his ener- 
getic partner, " ye hain't got no- 
wher's nigh the matter. It 's 
jest like a man ; men folks think 
they 's cute an' sly an' sech; 
think thet they ain't nawthin' 
they cam't explain out, an' all 
the time they ain't within a mild 
of it. Why a wooman kin see 
through men in a minute ; you 
let a wooman, a smaart woman, 
jest lay her eyes on a man crit- 
ter, and I '11 bate ye, she '11 jest 
read his character es plain es 
print, an' she wun't need no spy- 
glass to do it with, neither. 
But men critters, lands sakes 
alive — " 

" Jess so, jess so. Car' Jane," 
hurriedly interrupted the justice, 
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padfically. "Jess so, ye 're 
right ; of course weemen has got 
thet there power into 'em. Ye 
Ve proved it, an' I admit yer 
argyment, an' naow I jest wish 
ye 'd carst yer mind's eye inter 
thet there Albion, and e-lucidate 
into what it are as is honin'him." 
" Why, sakes alive, cam't ye 
see ? What d' ye s'pose he has 
be'n a-sittin' up there in Hen'y 
Ball's, a-cuttin' rags an' a- wind- 
in' yam for ? Why, if ye hed 
eyes into yer haid, ye 'd see thet 
he 's after one of the twins. 
Sights an' saounds, ye might 
have heard him sighin' t' other 
day in meetin', when we were a- 
settin' 'cross the way from 'em. 
I d' know which one 't is thet 
he favors, 'cause ye cam't tell 
which way he 's lookin' ; but I 
know when a man critter 's in 
love. I kin tell as soon es I 
see him run to handkershers 
an' musk, an' hes hees hair 
paarted." 
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" Say, Rufus, d* ye want to do 
sumpin for me ? " said Albion 
to his fat admirer the following 
afternoon. 

" I d' know," said Rufus, 
cautiously. "I callate I do, 
but say what 't is, furst. Ef ye 
want my boat, I cam't let ye 
hev it, 'cause her fore-foot 's 
sprung, and father split the bow- 
sprit larst week, an* — " 

" Oh, consam yer boat ; I 
don't want yer ol' boat. I want 
yer to do sumpin — Come in 
here in the try-house — 

" Say, Rufus," said he,puttinf 
his hand affectionately upon th 
other's shoulder, " I want y 
to — " here his voice sank to 
whisper. Rufus's face was 
study while the other unfold 
his plan. All shades of emoti 
played upon it ; he grinned a 
scowled by turns and finally 
said, " Gosh ! I will, Albic 

" Ef ye will, I '11 give ye 
new necktie of mine ye adn 
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to have, an' I '11 give ye my 
new hammerless revolver and 
twenty-five caartridges, an' I '11 
throw in a shirt-stud." 

"Gosh! Sakes alive! Albion, 
I '11 do it," said the delighted 
Rufus, with visions of these 
treasures, long coveted, dang- 
ling in his mind's eye. 

" Le' 's see what 't is naow 
I 'm ter do fer ye, Albion. You 
an' me is to go up to Hen'y Ball's 
haouse, an* call on the twins ; 
an' after passin' the time of day, 
an' maybe holdin' a skein or 
two of yaam, I 'm to arsk Hen- 
neryetta aout in the garding, 
while you git yer chamce tow 
arsk Jinny the question; an' 
I 'm tow keep Hennery etta aout 
in the garding ontel you gives 
the knock on ther window ter 
say as haow it 's fixed one way 
or t' other, hey? Ain't thet it? 
Hev I got it straight? An' 
for this ye agrees ter give me 
the re-volver an' twenty-five 
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caartridges, thet there necktie, 
an' a shirt- stud. Gosh ! I 'm 
your Jim Dandy ! We '11 set- 
tle the thing, I 41 bate ye ! " 

That night two individuals 
opened the gate of Hen'y Ball's 
freehold. One was long and 
lanky, and wore a silk hat of 
the type known in the coast 
towns as a " keg," tipped over 
on his right ear. The other 
was short and fat, and wore a 
flaming red necktie thrust to 
one side so as to show a large 
stud on his shirt front. The 
twins had finished washing the 
dishes, and were sitting in the 
front room doing that mysteri- 
ous work called tatting. The 
room contained a sofa, called 
upon the Codiacs a "Tunge," 
some stiff'-backed chairs, and a 
gorgeous melodeon shining with 
varnish and red-flannel trim 
mings. In the center of t' 
room, suspended from the c< 
ing, over a marble-topped i 
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«o swer to Albion's knock. 

01 "Why,hao\vbeye, Al? ?L 

'-1"- be ye, Rufus ? " they exclain 

vc: " Ye 're quite strangers. 

f'^- daown, won't ye both ? " 

- ^ Themensatdowii,awkwart 

to fingering their hats. Both g\ 

ge resumed their tatting. Albi 

^e was taken with a sudden fit • 

^e coughing, which necessitate 

le his drawing forth a wonderf 

i- orange silk handkerchief, an 

flirting it about his head, then 
I by disseminating such invisibl 

clouds of musk as to well nig 
choke the admiring Rufus. Evi 
dently the twins were imnrpcc^^ 



made him groan. 

" Naow ain't thet ar a 
sunset ? " said Albion, p« 
out of the window. " I c 
Rufus, ye carn*t see it 
where ye be." This, evi( 
was a signal, for Rufus 
him no reply, but going 
to where the twins were s 
he made a bow, and said 
one nearest to him, " Woi 
ye like to view th' sunset ? '" 
no use lookin' at it from the 
lor-window. S'posin' we ^ 
look at it aoutside in the 
ding?" The girls look 
each other, and then titi 

The rnnm -wroc «^ -*»* "•' 



.^ was busying he 
seemingly with the tatting. 
looked at the little pink-sl 
like ear and the clustering c 
at the nape of her gleam 
neck; then he started ba« 
a look of dismay on his fac 
The girl looked up at hi 
in surprise. " Ye — ye — ye *i 
Henny, ain't ye ? " he stam 
mered out. She gave a rip 
pling laugh. 

" Of course, I *m Henny," 
she replied. " Who 'd ye think 
I was ? " 

"Oh — I — thet is, I er — 
a I — of course ye *re Henny," 
he said, attemptino^ " 
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Say, what kind o' wu'k is they 
there ye 're a-doin' ? Oh, 't is, 
eh ? Well, I waant to know — 
kind o' hawt in here, ain't it? 
Phew ! " Again the orange silk 
handkerchief waved clouds of 
suffocating musk. Then silence 
ensued. He changed his seat 
to one by the window, from 
which he saw Rufus sitting on 
the bench under the cherry-tree, 
and Jenny — his Jenny, seated 
opposite. Evidently she was 
pleased with what Rufus was 
saying to her, for now and again 
she looked at him, and smiled. 
Albion was upon thorns. He 
grew hot and cold by turns; 
his fists clenched, and he an- 
swered Henny in monosyllables. 
Finally, he could stand it no 
longer. " I caPlate I must be 
gittin' along, Miss Ball." 

"What *s yer hurry. Mister 
Levenseller ? " said the girl, ris- 
ing. 

" O, I ain*t b*en in no hurry 
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. ^wiiuw backed ou 
cne doorway, and then 
down the path through 
gaudy poppies and asters tl 
lined it, and banged the gi 
after him. Down the road I 
stamped to the beach, whei 
he flung himself on a barre 
and gazed disconsolately ou 
over the harbor. 

The next day Rufus and Al- 
bion met on the bridge cross- 
ing the meadow. Rufus was 
all smiles while Albion wore 
a black scowl. They stopped, 
facing one another. Albion put 
out his hand, and let it fall 
heavily on the other**: '-^ ' 



said ? Did n't I toll her off 
aout inter the garding, an' keep 
her thefe for an haour ? Bet- 
ter 'n that, two haours, to give 
ye a chamce with t' other one." 
" Did n't ye toll her off," re- 
peated the other with unspeak- 
able scorn, " did n't ye toll her 
off? Ye fat lump of a mud- 
head! Ye tolled her off, did 
n't ye, in fine shape ? I '11 be 
dummed ef ye did n't, only it 
were the wrong one, thet 's all ! " 
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MANLEY 

'is," said the justice, turn- 
wn the smoking wick of 
np over the counter in 
re, " sech a thing as bum- 
• ile too fast. Yer flame 
ires up, an' smokes an* 
up the hull concam so 
no mortial use, or else, 
ing ye know, yer chim- 
sts, and aout goes yer 

ianin'," said the ex-road- 

, with the customary jerk 

leck, which he stretched 

i so that he could see 

the hanging bunch of 

1 and net cords, "mean- 

ippose, Jedge, thet a man 

n't wuk too haard, I 

like I b'en wuking over 
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them there hake o' mine fer the 
larst week ? " 

" No," replied the justice, 
meeting the coffee-colored eyes 
of the speaker with a cold glance. 
" I waam't thinkin' o' yer hake, 
Ebenezer, they is certain other 
events into daily history, per 
diem, as is jest a leetle mite 
more consequence than them 
hake o' yours. As I was a-say- 
in*, you take a kar'sene lamp 
as is made fer the haouse, an' 
it ain*t no use aout doors, ner 
a splittin* torch ain*t no use fer 
the haouse, *cause they 's both 
made fer different purposes." 

" I cam't see what ye *re driv- 
in' at, Sam," said the ex-road- 
master, soothingly, "'thout it 
are as hevin* bearin' on some 
scriptooral subjec*." 

"I — ahem — were jest a- 
thinkin' of Manley ; an' it were 
brought up in my mind by hear- 
in' M'hetibel a hollerin' up on 
the hill." 
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cem'tary, when suddint I st 
figger among the stuns ri 
ag'in' the moon, an' I was 
par'lized by the sight an' i 
saound of the moanin' she gi 
Gosh ! if them there rusticate 
had lef ' the boy alone, I ta 
it he *d 'a' b'en a-livin' yit," sa 
Jom Albaw, wagging his hes 
with conviction, and lookin 
about him for confirmation an 
support. " Manley were wor 
aout and sp'ilt by the smell c 
them there med'cines what ht 
were a-mixin* of." 

" Sech es what, Jom ? " askec 
the ex-roadmaster, slyly. 



a piece in the Stone Harbor 
* Register ' sayin' thet you take 
an' leave lead layin' in vinegar, 
and the wash es good for sores, 
but pizen to smell of; and it said 
thet they 's another drug thet 
smells of almonds, and thet *s 
the pizenest of all. I never 
heard as how Manley smelt 
none of them; but I '11 bate 
they wus 'raound." 

"They *s assofetty er some 
sech name as thet," suddenly 
ejaculated Rodney, whose eyes 
had for some moments been 
fixed on vacancy. " Assyfatty *s 
pizen ter smell of" 

"Well," continued Jom Al- 
baw, " whatever it were, it 
played Sam Hill with Manley. 
Some folks kin stand sech — " 

" 'Minds me of the time," be- 
gan Rodney, shuffling his feet. 

" Manley was a fine boy," 
said the justice, as if he had 
heard none of the talk, " an' 
they waan't no better hand o 
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loadmaster, smiting hi; 
f " I 'd hev to be pooty h 

'fore I 'd paart wid one c 
A parent ought to hold 
bees child, I take it. It 
duty to hold on to him a 
let him go thataway." 

" I cal'late ye know all a 
it, Ebenezer," said the ju 
i coldly, " bein* 's ye hain't ne 

chick ner child, ner never 
bed one. I cam't see bow 
know what ye 'd do under 
same saccomstamces. Hao> 
ye know what ye 'd do if 
bed a son es was smaart ; 
a-spilin' fer an eddir^*^'- 
him a lik^i" ' 



bel did, an* let him go wit 
them what offered him a chamc 
to wu'k himself up to be a clai 
in a store and git four dawlei 
a week — sixteen dawlers ever 
mortial month an* his vittles an 
clothes. Ye 'd let him go, 
say, — thet is, ye would if y 
were a-thinkin* of his good ai 
his futur*, — but if ye wus an or 
nary, selfish cuss, a monei 
hivin* sand-gizzard, es had n't 
good word ner thought for n 
man, let alone yer own flesh ai 
blood, or waan't capable of sac 
rificin' yer own feelings, thei 
maybe, ye *d 'a* helt him bad 
an' he parsibly been alive at th 
day, or again he might n't - 
and ye 'd 'a* thinked ye don 
right. But M'hetibel, though sh 
never had much sand nor sens 
cal'lated thet't was a chamc 
for her boy in the world, and sh 
let him go, and thet 's whs 
give her the fust shawk [c 
paralysis] an' teched her mind. 
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for a man to ma'y. Four 
lers a week — " 

" They say the folks was r 
said the tax-collector, lifting 
the stove lid and expectora 
neatly without taking his « 
from the speaker. 

"Rich? Why sights 
saounds! they owned a hull d 
shop in St. John, an' they 
Manley right into it ahint 
caounter, an* gin him four da 
lers a week an' his keep, sixte 
dawlers a month, hey what ? 

" But it wore him aout," expl 

sively cried the ex-roadmast 

again slapping his knee, a: 
glarintr af ^^- -" ' 



lar to M'hetibel, an* the day he 
parsed away she paid down the 
larst dawler an' Hfted the mor'- 
gage on the ol' haouse, an* all 
'cordin* tow law — " 

" No, *t waan't nuther," in- 
terrupted the justice. " I law- 
yered the papers for M'hetibel, 
an* I cariate I know sumpin* 
about it ; ye don*t git yer state- 
ments igzact, Rodney, an* what 
ye don*t know about the law *d 
fill a book. I '11 give ye an opin- 
ion into thet thar date of the 
mor*gige. Ahem ! it were the 
day that Dowsey's pinkie went 
ashore on the Ring Ledge.'* 

" Well, suppose it were," said 
Rodney with a snort of defiance. 
*' I *member it too, don*t I ? It 
were the thirty-first of Febru- 
ary—** 

" A thirty-fust of tomfoolish- 
ness," broke in the justice, look- 
ing up from the almanac, and 
glaring at the luckless Rodney. 
" Whyn't ye study into the sd- 
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manick, an* ye *d know they 
waan't no sech date ? Why n't 
ye say the thutty-fourth an' be 
done with it ? " 

The ex-roadmaster jerked his 
neck in glee, and winked at the 
constable and the tax-collector. 

" The date wus the furst of 
Maarch," continued the justice, 
" and that 's the date which has 
been cut on the stun in the cem*- 
tary. M'hetibel, she cum before 
me — ahem ! — in my legal ju- 
dicial caparsity with the money 
in her hand tow pay off the 
mor'gige, three hundred daw- 
lers the figure wus, with the in- 
terest, forty-five dawlers and six- 
teen cents, — I got it daown right 
here in my book. M'hetibel, 
she wus all in a trumble an' ex- 
cited up. She says ter me, she 
says, says M'hetibel, — ahem — 
ahem — * Squire,' says she, * I 've 
brung ye the money, every cent; 
my Manley's money,' says she, 
a-pattin' the roll of bills — " 
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" Like it were Manley's hand 
the day he went away. I seen 
her do sich," said Jom Albaw, 
crossing and uncrossing his 
booted legs. 

« The roll of bills," repeated 
the justice, scowling at Albaw, 
" * an* I want to take up the mor'- 
gige,' an* — ahem — there be- 
ing nawthin* legal tow hinder, 
she consequentially took it up, 
an' that 's all they was into it." 

" I see her when she opened 
the larst letter she hed from 
Manley," broke in Rodney. "He 
never let on as he was sick any. 
M'hetibel, she read the letter 
to my woman. She wus alius 
glad to show Manley*s letters ; 
they was writ fine like print. 
Ye could hold *em off an' read 
'em plain. The letter said es 
how hees boss told him he could 
go hum, an' thet consequentially 
he 'd staart soon and come by 
the packet. Well, he come by the 
packet — he kep' his woord." 
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saia tne justice, as if to himst 
" Pined away for the free air . 
Codiac. Took sick an' die 
an' they brung him home on tl 
packet." 

"I never see sech a harn( 
some coffint," said the ex-roac 
master, joining in the convei 
sation once more. " I caPlat 
M*hetibel were praoud of sech 
Silver handles on the side, an 
black broadcloth es smooth e: 
silk, an' never cost M'hetibe 
a cent, neither; an' a hamdsome 
stun set up in the cem'tary, with 
the date, an' name, an' poetry 
writ onto it all reg'lar; maarble, 
too, an' white — orn^v. ^n • — t--- 



" May be ye 'd lay easy, Ebe- 
nezer, ef ye c*d settle up this lit- 
tle bill, ahem, of youm, es has 
been a-standin' naow for eigh- 
teen months," said the justice, 
feigning to examine his ledger. 

" Been standing hes it ? " said 
the ex-roadmaster, his sallow 
face darkening into an ugly 
scowl, and rapidly jerking his 
neck at the justice. " Then, 
Sam, ye 'd better tell it ter set 
daown a leetle mite ontel I kin 
sell my hake, then I '11 settle — 
I d' know es ye Ve any call ter 
dun me." 

" I ain't a-dunnin* on ye, Ebe- 
nezer. I was just a-bringin' on 
it ter yer mind ; seen yer kinder 
let it slip yer when ye were over 
ter the haarbor t' other day an' 
putthet money into the new ice- 
haouse. I cal'late yer debt 
ain't been keepin' ye awake 
much o' nights, Ebenezer." 

The ex-roadmaster sprang to 
his feet and walked heavily out 
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- met thar Ebenezer's a-^itti 
tetchier 'n ever, lately. Seeir 
like his neck bawthers him mo 
'n ever ; 't would me, cf I ht 
such a conscience onto me." 

" Once I see a man," intei 
nipted a long, lanky boy, wh* 
had been whittling the callou 
palm of his hand. 

" I cariate it *s time tow shei 
up," said the justice, coming 
out from behind the counter. 
He turned out the flame of the 
smoky lamp, leaving us in dark- 
ness, save for the light of the 
moon, which shone across the 
floor from the open door. Out- 
side, the skv wac 1^*^'- - 



Milky Way stretched across like 
a scarf of filmy lace, and was 
lost at the harbor mouth, where 
the water tossed and foamed 
and beat itself upon the head- 
land. The full moon showed 
itself above the top of the hill, 
where a few spruce-trees were 
silhouetted against it. 

All at once, a figure came 
rapidly and noiselessly down 
the crooked road, with drapery 
flying in the light wind. As it 
passed us, a white face gleamed 
blankly in the moonlight; the 
men fell back and watched it 
vanish among the willows at the 
bend in the road, and then came 
back to us a long wailing cry. 

" Was ye scaart, sir ? " said 
the justice, as I grasped his arm. 
" Oh, 't waan't nawthin', ner no 
one but M'hetibel, a-moum'in' 
for her boy." 
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A PROTfiGfi 

Prot6g6s are, it is said, dan- 
gerous articles to handle. There 
is a story somewhere of a man 
in the desert who found and 
brought up by hand a tiger cub. 
All his friends warned him of 
the nature of the beast, and told 
him that it would surely turn 
upon him at one time or an- 
other, but he only laughed at 
their warnings, and continued 
to pet and shelter the cub, until 
one morning when it was well 
grown, it — still purring, remem- 
ber — gave him two or three dabs 
and a pull, and behold the man 
gave up the ghost ; and when 
the people ran in, there he lay 
broken and gashed with the 
marks of the tiger's claws. But 
the tiger was gone. Once upon 
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a time something happened 
upon Long Codiac which 
brought this story to my mind. 

Lon Levenseller was sitting 
in his usual attitude on the 
beach — that is, his knees were 
drawn up to his chin, his hat 
was drawn down on the bridge 
of his nose, and he was chewing 
gum. Lately gum had been laid 
in at the store, in order to coax 
Long Codiac to lay out its spare 
pennies ; it succeeded as far as 
Lon was concerned. When Lon 
chewed gum he always whit- 
tled ; said he could n't keep his 
hands still while he worked his 
jaws, in which he did not differ 
from his better half, who, unfor- 
tunately, does not appear in this 
story. 

Lon had just limed the bot- 
tom of his boat, which lay canted 
on the beach, so he was virtu- 
ously resting himself until the 
lime dried. The constable saw 
his comfort from a distance, and 
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came down to exchange views 
upon any subject. He looked 
for an easy position in the sand, 
in which he settled with a grunt. 
The constable was getting on in 
years. " How be ye, Lon ? " 
he said. " I sights thet oV 
rheumatiz of mine jest ever- 
lastin' hangs on. Seems like I 
cam't git shet of it, though I 
rubbed nigh all the lotions in 
the cubboard onto me ; the larst 
thing I tried on it was ginger 
and molarses, thet thet there 
boy of deacon's 'lowed wus 
good if 't were well laid on an' 
well rubbed in. Gosh ! I caP- 
late I rubbed in a tea- cupful of 
the stuff but it don't seem tow 
tech it any." 

Lon looked at him sideways 
from beneath the heavy hat- 
brim. He stopped working his 
jaws and grinned, showing a 
couple of dilapidated teeth in 
his upper jaw, then he pushed 
back his oil-cloth hat, and 
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scowled at the constable. " Now 
ye be a dum'-head, Jom, ain't 
ye ? I cal'late if ye was told to 
rub fish-ile on ye, ye 'd do it, 
would n't ye ? Come ! " 

" Well, Lon, Aarthur did say, 
if as haow the mo-larses and 
ginger did n't strike it, thet 
't would be good to try fish-ile. 
He 'lowed thet they wus m'dic- 
inal proppity in ile ; said they 
wus phos-po-rus into it, and 
phos-po-rus 's good fer bone 
complaints. He s — " 

" An' ye believed him, Jom ? 
Naow of all the wuthless ga- 
loots I ever see a-incumberin' 
of the earth, that there Aarthur 's 
the wust. I — gosh ! he ain't no 
manner of 'count, and they 's 
the deacon all sot up wuth him, 
a-loadin' him daown with all 
the money he kin spend, an' he 
a-squanderin' on it, an' allowin' 
thet he 's inventin'. Inventin' !" 
— with a snort of disgust — "I 
sights ! I cal'late I could invent 
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aevilment, I take ye. Smaar 
it makes me sick, sech sma 
ness as thet 'ar." 

From which it is plainly s« 
that Lon had weighed the d 
con's proteg^ Arthur, and h 
found him wanting. 

He was a tall young felk 
who looked as if he had oi 
grown his strength, with a busl 
head of black hair and a fa< 
that was narrow. His eyes wei 
a little too close together an 
his lips a trifle too full. 

Seven years before, the dea 
con had brought him over froE 
the main land. It seemed tha 
he was thp c*^** '^^ '' ~~ 




and yellow complexion. The 
mother died at sea on a voyage 
when the boy was ten years old, 
and after sending him to the 
deacon on Long Codiac, the 
captain himself was lost in his 
ship in Pollack Rip slue in the 
sound one winter night. So the 
deacon adopted him as his son, 
and gave him such education as 
Long Codiac afforded, and now 
he was in his seventeenth year, 
and Lon Levenseller said that 
he was a " wuthless galoot." 

The deacon, as the men said, 
was all wrapped up in the boy 
Arthur, was never tired of prais- 
ing him and boasting of his ac- 
complishments. In the store he 
had described a wonderful en- 
gine which the boy made out 
of the parts of an old sewing- 
machine, and a length of stove 
pipe; true the machine woul 
n*t go, but it was neverthele 
wonderful to some of the me 
Then he made a pump for t 
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well, which dfd suck up water 

at a great rate, and with certain 
uncouth noises which frightened 
the hens. Also there was the 
spring mooring-hook which he 
made forthe deacon's boat in the 
harbor. That certainly was a 
good thing, and was adopted by 
some of the men, so Lon's de- 
scription was not altogether ac- 
curate. Perhapshisobjectionto 
him was connected in some way 
with that scarecrow which the 
boy setup in thecom-patch, and 
which Long Codiac recognized 
as an effigy of Lon LevenseJler. 
For some time Arthur had 
been at work upon the model 
of a fish machine intended to 
extract oil and make scrap cake 
at the same time. He was mak- 
ing it of brass and steel, having 
the parts cast from drawings 
which he sent to St. John. It 
was rather an expensive mat- 
ter, but the deacon advanced 
the money without a murmur. 



something wrong, or perhaps 
Artluir (lid not understand the 
connections ; at any rate Long 
Codiac did not see the light, and 
the deacon was greatly disap- 
pointed. After this small articles 
of value began to disappear from 
certain of the houses where Ar- 
thur was welcomed ; then a sil- 
ver candlestick which was a sort 
of heirloom, and which the dea- 
con valued highly, was missed ; 
copper bolts disappeared from 
the forge, and the blacksmith, 
who looked like a caricature of 
Gladstone, was nonplussed. I* 
was plain that there was a thiel 
— T ^„^ r'oHiar. and th< 



unlocked, were now padlocked 
regularly at night. Since the 
scarecrow episode Lon had not 
spoken to Arthur. There had 
been no hard words between 
them, but in accordance with 
the ethics of Long Codiac, Lon 
simply ignored the young fellow 
when they met, but behind his 
back was loud in denunciation 
of him. 

" Ain*t ye a little mite haard 
on Aarthur, Lon ? " said the con- 
stable, soothingly. " Course the 
boy did rig up thet there figger 
in the corn-patch, but still thet 
ain't no crime ; jest a boy's fool 
trick ; ye an' me wus boys once, 
an' we done things es wus n't 
egzactly propier. Aarthur 's 
smaart, an' his mind 's active, 
an' the only thing I got ag'in 
him is thet he 's a Portygee 
foreigner — " 

The constable was garrulous, 
and once he got started never 
knew when to stop. Long Co- 
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diac knew his peculiarity, and 
aUeged that an over indulgence 
in Jamaica ginger was at the 
bottom of it. When he began 
in the store the men left in twos 
and threes, and with consider- 
able noise, but the constable 
never took oflfense. 

Of late there had been whis- 
pers against Arthur ; public opin- 
ion was changing ; Lon had won 
over some of the more conserva- 
tive ones to his views concern- 
ing the deacon's prot6g6. He 
proved conclusively that a new 
pair of brass oar-locks which the 
justice had bought for his new 
punt, and which were missing the 
following day, were hanging on 
the nail where the justice put 
them up to the time of- Arthur's 
going into the fish-house, and 
then he showed that the young 
fellow had made a brass casting 
that same day. " And where in 
thunder 'd he git the brass, I 
want tow know," said Lon, ex- 
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citedly, extending both homy 
hands. At this the fishermen 
wagged their heads as one man. 
But the deacon heard noth- 
ing of all this ; his faith, belief, 
and pride in the boy were beau- 
tiful to see. When they walked 
up the road together, how ten- 
derly the deacon laid his hand 
upon the arniof hisprot^g6 ; and 
when the boy sang in meeting, 
which he did with considerable 
skill, supplementing Jimsey's 
perfonnance with his concetti n a, 
somewhat to Jimsey's displeas- 
ure, the deacon was almost 
readyto hug him for pride. He 
wore better clothes than the 
other young men, and they were 
rather afraid of him. Upon his 
last birthday the deacon had 
given him a silver watch — in- 
deed there was but little denied 

The boy treated his foster- 
father rather curtly, was impetu- 
ous, and sometimes disrespect- 



ful; but the deacon could al- 
ways find an excuse for him. On 
the other hand, the deacon's 
wife, Selina, sister of Drusil, more 
than once remonstrated with her 
husband, telling him in tones 
which were highly pitched and 
audible to the neighbors, that 
he was spoiling the boy, and that 
the remedy lay in an occasional 
application of the rod ; but the 
boy had gotten beyond this ; or 
at least, he gave his foster-mo- 
ther to understand that in his 
estimation he was a man, and 
must be treated as such. In this 
he was upheld by the deacon, 
and the result was discord in the 
household. 

" He's a limb of Satan," said 
Sarah Liz Demsey to Drusil, 
vigorously stirring the soap she 
was boiling in tJie shed which 
adjoined that of the deacon. 
" I cal'late they hain't nawthin* 
he ain't up to ; put varnish or 
some p'izen stuff on my cat's 
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seems Ike she ain't goot 
nawthm'nomore." 

aneadof hair es I ever see 
them eyes of his, land's s 
when he lookc l* ^ 

fj'ver. IcSSeirhis'l 

I>avy take him a-oit 'n < 
wood-shed an' iest lam ;,• 

agoodfernawth1n..^t,?n 

deaconjest dotes on h"mh 
lum sot up high — » ' '' 
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seems like this critter bears it 
aout." 

The next morning, amid great 
excitement in the store, Hen*y 
Ball informed the men that his 
watch, chain, and wallet, which 
he left hanging in his fish-house 
while he dressed his catch of 
pollock on the beach, had been 
stolen. Hen*y accompanied all 
the men to his fish-house, and 
showed just where he had hung 
his vest. Afterwards the twins 
discovered the vest behind a rock 
in the cove. Then the justice 
remembered having seen Arthur 
dodging along behind the rocks 
the day before. The justice 
was coming in from the fishing- 
ground, and the wind failing, he 
came near the ledge to get it 
from under the headland. There 
was no comment at this ; but the 
men wagged their heads, which 
is tantamount to an accusation. 
The justice ponderously cleared 
his throat, and guessed that 
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"he had better look into the 
matter; that is — to elucidate 
into the facts of the case, ahem, 
with a view to a detection of the 
thief, who ever it were, not, 
ahem^ a-sparin* of no man — but 
a-dooin* his dooty as a proprier 
officer of the lor. " 

The freighter was in the har- 
bor from St. John to buy the 
summer's catch of fish. The 
deacon had rolled out seven- 
teen hogsheads of hake, and 
they were being weighed. The 
men stood about awaiting their 
turn to dispose of their catches. 
Fish was bringing good prices 
per quintal, and the deacon, 
when the matter was closed, 
folded up a goodly roll of dis- 
colored greenbacks, which he 
placed in his wallet. He had 
been thinking for some time that 
it was his duty to send his pro- 
t6g6 to college, and, unknown 
to his wife, had broached the 
matter to the boy, who received 
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the idea with glee. That night 
after the house was closed, he 
counted out the money he had 
saved. He was seated before 
an old-fashioned desk in his 
snug parlor. The money was 
placed between the leaves of his 
large Bible; and he counted 
out four hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. On the wall was a half- 
faded photograph of his brother, 
the father of his prot6g6, a large, 
bushy whiskered man seated on 
a chair, his hand on his knees, 
and his legs wide apart. The 
picture was adorned by the pho- 
tographer with a prodigal dis- 
play of rings, studs, and watch- 
chain in gold, after the fashion 
of the time. The deacon gazed 
on it fondly, and half to him- 
self said : " Yes, Rodney, I *m 
a-goin* to do the right thing by 
yer boy. I *11 wipe out the 
quorl 'tween ye and me by 
sendin' yer boy to school." He 
patted the pile of bills, and 
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stroked his chin. Evidently, 
he was thinking of events long 
passed. His wife called out to 
him from the next room, and 
he answered that he was com- 
ing. There was a slight noise 
at the window beside him, and, 
looking up quickly, he fancied 
he saw a face gleam faintly in 
the lamp-light. He hurriedly 
replaced the Bible in the drawer, 
and tried to put up the window, 
but it stuck fast ; then he went 
out through the kitchen, and, 
opening the door, looked out. 
It was very dark. He could 
barely make out the road 
stretching down to the village. 
The houses were shapeless 
masses in the gloom, and the 
wind softly blew through the 
stunted pear-trees in the garden. 
He thought he heard a window 
let down softly. He listened 
for a moment; then, as if satis- 
fied that he was mistaken, he 
closed the door, and went in. 
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On Long Codiac doors were 
never bolted. There was no- 
thing to bolt them against. It 
was only of late, because of the 
mysterious thefts, that the peo- 
ple had begun to use padlocks. 
The deacon knew no fear, so 
he had no bolts. 

After ten o'clock Long Co- 
diac slept. The only light show- 
ing was that from the tower on 
the hill, which revolved faith- 
fully from sundown to sunrise. 

After the deacon went to bed, 
his prot6g6 lay listening in the 
room off the kitchen. At length, 
when he was satisfied that both 
the deacon and his wife were 
asleep, he got up softly. He 
was dressed. He carefully 
raised the window, and dropped 
a bundle and a pair of shoes 
among the asters and poppies 
of his little garden. There was 
a fluttering noise at which his 
heart rose in his throat, then a 
hoarse crooning sound came to 
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his strained ears, and he knew 
that he had disturbed the hens 
that were roosting there. 

On tiptoe he crept across the 
kitchen floor. His feet tripped 
on one of the gaudy hooked 
rugs that were the pride of the 
deacon's wife. He stood an 
instant, then crept across the 
entry, and entered the parlor. 
He knew well the way to the 
desk, where he had seen the 
deacon put the Bible. In a 
moment he had opened the 
drawer, and the Bible was in 
his hands. The deacon stirred 
in his sleep and sighed. The 
bed creaked noisily as if he was 
getting up. Hurriedly passing 
through the entry with the Bi- 
ble in his hands, the boy gained 
his own chamber. He quietly 
got out of the window, and, 
picking up his shoes and the 
bundle, passed out through the 
gate. At that moment the 
gleam from the light-house 
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shone full upon his face and 
figure; then went on, leaving a 
denser blackness than before. 
In that instant Jom Albaw, 
fi:om the tower watching for the 
St. John steamer to pass, saw 
the figure in the road before the 
deacon's house. He put his 
night-glass to his eye, and rec- 
ognized Arthur. 



A rooster crowed noisily be- 
neath the deacon's window at 
dawn. A short time afterward 
the deacon came out of his 
room. He crossed the kitchen, 
and, opening the door, stood 
looking out over the little tower. 
Already Long Codiac was 
awake. From the large square 
chimneys thin columns of pale 
smoke rose in the fi*esh air. 
Short Codiac, opposite, was all 
pink in the glow of the sunrise. 

A schooner that had lain at 
anchor over night in the har- 
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bor was hoisting her foresail. 
The click and rattle of her 
blocks sounded musically. 

Jom Albaw, his vigil ended, 
came down the hill from the 
lighthouse, the yellow curtains 
of which were drawn. He hailed 
the deacon. " Say, deacon, who 
wus it I see larst night a-stand- 
in' in the road by the fence ? 
Arfter eleven o'clock it wus, an' 
they waan't no light in yer 
house. Waan't it Aarthur ? Oh, 
well, of course ef ye know it 
waan't, of course — " and the 
man looked curiously at the 
deacon. 

" Perhaps it waan't ; but it 
looked like him. I had my 
night-glars.'* 

The deacon went into the ' 
house, and opened the door of 
his prot6g6's room. The bed 
was in disorder, and the dea- 
con's quick eye saw that the 
boy's clothes were missing from 
the hooks. He stood gazing 
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at them for an instant, then he 
quickly walked to the kitchen 
window, and looked down to- 
ward the cove where his boat 
usually lay. It was not there. 
He stood with his hands rest- 
ing on the window-sill, stupidly 
gazing at the water, and at the 
mooring-post bobbing lazily 
with the tide. Then he turned, 
and put his hand to his mouth, 
and ran his fingers through the 
grizzled beard that grew from 
beneath his chin. He heard his 
wife stirring in the inner room, 
and then she came out. 

" What be ye doin'of, Simon? " 
she said, looking at him curi- 
ously. " Why, ye hain*t lit the 
fire yit, hev ye? Where *s 
Aarthur ? Had n't ye better 
call him ? I 've got to hev a 
hogshead tub of water to-day, 
for the washin', an* aour well 's 
dry. He *11 hev tow git it 
over tow the Squire's." 

The deacon looked at her 
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nervously, his hand covered his 
mouth. "Oh, Aarthur, he — 
he *s gone over — over ter the 
main — I — he — he 's gone on 
a arrand. I '11 git yer water 
for ye." 

" Gone on an arrand ? Why, 
when did he go ? They waan't 
nawthin' said about it larst 
night. Did he take a bite of 
vittles with him ? I want t' 
know." 

The deacon lit the fire, then 
he wefit into the parlor. The 
first thing that he saw was the 
open drawer of the desk. After 
a long time he looked about 
him vacantly, then he closed 
the drawer, and stood looking 
at the portrait of his brother. 
He drew the back of his hand 
across his eyes — a coarse sob 
broke from his lips. A short 
time afterward he went out to 
the shed where Arthur had his 
workshop. On the bench stood 
the half completed model of 
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the machine which the deacon 
had fondly believed in. He 
fingered it for a moment, then 
in a sudden fury swept it to the 
floor, repeatedly stamping upon 
it with his heavy boots. 

When he went into the house, 
the kettle was boiling on the 
stove, and his wife was setting 
the table. 

" Selina," he said, with a cu- 
rious crack in his voice, " I 
want to tell ye — thet — thet 
Aarthur has gone away, an* he 
ain't never comin* back." 
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POP'S YALLER FIDDLE. 



*v^j: o YAJLLER FID! 

Pop, otherwise Andrew I 
was an altogether unplea: 
looking person. When 1 
saw him his face resembled 
thing so much as a dab of pi 
on which, at a second glai 
appeared faint traces of featu 
but these were hardly m 
than rudimentary. His clc 
ing seemed to have been thro 
upon him, and he generally 
behind the stove in a low-o 
inged kitchen, which contain* 
besides the stove, the wood-b( 
two chairs, a lounge, the cen 
of which had caved it> ^'^^ 
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out in his dory to fish early one 
morning without eating any- 
thing. He fished all day, and 
returned late in the evening with 
a boat-load of mackerel, which 
he dressed. That night Pop, 
who lived alone in his little 
house at the southwestern end 
of the road beyond the meeting- 
house, was paralyzed. Aunt 
Em'ly Dabney, who lived op- 
posite, told the people next day 
that she heard groans. She 
thought that something was the 
matter with the hens, and she 
went out to see about it. Then 
she discovered that the sounds 
came from Pop's house opposite. 
There was a light in his window, 
and Aunt Em'ly walked across 
through the swampy grass, and, 
peeking in the kitchen window, 
saw Pop sitting at the table " all 
sideways," as she expressed it, 
"an' a-hollerin'." She roused 
the people, and Drusil and Mar- 
thy Ann were sent for, these 
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ing girl with bad teeth, ai 
pair of fine eyes, who had i 
ried Simon Dowsey. The 
ter was a ne'er-do-well ; altho^ 
I am convinced that he alw 
did the best he could. 

Simon had been fishing 
his life ; but he never went c 
on the fishing- ground, whe 
there was a long swell, that 1 
was not sea-sick. At first t\. 
men and boys used to laugh i 
and make fun of him, but it di 
no good. Simon caught fei 
fish, and spent most of the tim 
lying in the bottom of the dory 
but he alw^avs wpr.* — • 
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his daughter out when he dis- 
covered that they were married. 
He was furious with rage, and 
said some dreadful things, so the 
neighbors say. Pop had an ex- 
tensive vocabulary of mispro- 
nounced words, could neither 
read nor write, and was a miser. 
Pop was also, before his illness, 
the fiddler for the surrounding 
islands, as well as for Long and 
Short Codiac. His charge was 
one dollar for the evening and 
his supper, and he always col- 
lected in advance. He played 
well, it is said, and his fiddle 
was yellow. He carried it in 
a bag. 

When he was stricken, his 
daughter was called at once. 
Pop had not permitted her to 
enter the house since he drove 
her away. Of course she must 
now take care of him, and so 
both she and sickly Simon 
moved down to her father's 
house. Day and night she at- 
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tended upon him lovingly, and 
Simon did his best to help her. 
By day Pop was placed in a 
chair out by the wood-pile, if 
the weather was fine, where, 
with a stick in his good hand, 
he ordered the hens about. His 
once extensive vocabulary was 
sadly curtailed to perhaps a 
half-dozen words which he re- 
peated over and over again, 
making them answer all the pur- 
poses of conversation. When 
he wanted his pipe, which he did 
very often, he would bawl out, 
" Mackerel, large ones," at the 
top of his voice, and when he 
wished tobe taken in or out, or his 
pipe wanted lighting, he would 
cry out, " Way daown here," and 
whine, and wave his stick in the 
air until some one came to him. 
" Some one " was generally his 
daughter Nellie. One peculiar- 
ity Pop had was that he would 
never let his old yellow fiddle 
out of his sight. During the day 
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he either had it hugged in his 
arms, or else it hung at his side 
on a nail, its loose strings dang- 
ling pitifully. At night it was 
put in the bed beside him. He 
would hardly suflfer it to be 
touched. A lighted lamp stood 
on the bureau in his room all 
night. Generally it smoked. 
The old man did n*t mind this 
a bit, but the ceiling was all 
blackened, and the room smelt 
horribly. Of late his daughter 
had been unable to wait upon 
him much. She had confided 
her hopes and fears to her hus- 
band, and to both Drusil and 
Marthy Ann, whom the Codiacs 
thought competent to receive 
such confidences. 

It had been hard work to 
make both ends meet for some 
time past. Simon was sickly, 
and already the storekeeper had 
hinted that he would like to see 
something paid on the bill. 

Now that his wife was unable 
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to do much work in the house, 
it had fallen upon Simon to care 
for Pop, who was peevish and 
would often threaten him with 
his stick. 

It was suspected that Pop 
had money hidden somewhere 
on Long Codiac, but now that 
he was crippled both mentally 
and physically, all hopes of 
finding the money had been 
given up. 

Long Codiac often specu- 
lated upon Pop*s hidden wealth, 
especially upon rainy days, 
when there was nothing to do 
but skim oil in the try-house or 
boil down dog-fish livers — oc- 
cupations giving ample oppor- 
tunity for conversation, and 
upon these occasions the men 
were loquacious. 

" He was alius a or infiddle," 
said Davy Demsey, casting an 
eye at the justice, who held the 
skimming ladle over the try-pot, 
firom beneath which the fire 
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glowed pleasingly and shone in 
spots on the wall behind the 
men. " A infiddle what did n*t 
never believe in nawthin' scrip- 
tooral; an* cuss — 'y sights — I 
cal'late he could cuss all raound 
or Hen'y Sibley 'thout a-drawin' 
of his breath." 

"I see him the night he 
come in with his boat all chock 
with mackerel," said the con- 
stable without looking up from 
his nets. 

"I give him my splittin' 
knife — I cal'late 't was the larst 
one he handled, too, an' he sp'ilt 
it," remembered the ex-road- 
master, gloomily. 

" He borry'd a dawler 'n' *arf 
from me — " 

" Mebbe he did an' mebbe he 
did n't. Haow be ye a-goin' tow 
prove it naow ? Ye cam't go to 
law ag'in' a par'lyzed man, kin 
he. Squire ? " 

The Squire stirred the boiling 
oil slowly, then he turned. " No, 
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he cam't, Hen'y, an* I don't 
b'lieve thet he 'd sech a notiont 
into hees head. Seems like yer 
mind runs tow the lor of late. 
Mebbe yer a-thinkin* of settin' 
up for the position of squire yer- 
self, hey ? " 

The ex-roadmaster squirmed 
uneasily, and worked his neck. 
" No, Squire, I hain*t, an* thet *s 
Gospil. I caPlate we 's all sat- 
isfied with ye in the po-sition. 
Ye fills it to the satisfaction of 
all hands, an' I *m a-speakin' 
fer both Codiacs too. They 
ain't a man among us es kin 
hold a rope with ye when it 
comes to a interprittin' of the 
lor, Sam ! " 

" Well, Hen'y, I take it back," 
said the Squire, greatly molli- 
fied. " Ye 're a pooty good jedge 
of the lor yerself. Come up ter 
the haouse, to-night, will ye ? 
Glad tow hev ye." So at last 
there was peace between the 
Squire and the ex-roadmaster, 
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and it was reported by the men 
to their better halves that night 
with variations according to 
their several temperaments. 

*' I cal'late Pop has a maws- 
ter pile of dawlers hid som'- 
eres," said the constable. " He 
was alius a savin* man, livin' — 
gosh ! livin* like a animile on 
taters. I caPlate it did n't cost 
him ten cents a day tow live 
like he done, an* the money thet 
he saved — where is it ? I want 
tow know, thet *s what. I *11 
bate for the larst ten years he 
ain*t made less *n four hunnered 
dawlers a year. What with lawb- 
sters, an' mack'rel, an* cod, an* 
ile, an* all.** There was no reply 
to this, as the subject, a favorite 
one with the constable, was worn 
threadbare. 

Outside, the rain-water was 
plashing musically from the 
eaves of the try-house, and the 
windows were steaming with 
the heat from the fire. The road 
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was streaked here and there 
with yellow pools of water, and 
there were vivid patches of scar- 
let poppies before the deacon's 
door. A woman scudded along 
the road with her dress over her 
head. The constable saw her go 
into Pop's house. To the won- 
dering constable the figure re- 
sembled his own better half. 

** I cal'late I 'd better be git- 
tin' along hum," said he, get- 
ting up and stretching himself. 
The men shuffled their feet as 
he went, and when he was out 
of earshot they began to talk 
about him, an estabHshed cus- 
tom of the Codiacs which was 
well enjoyed. 

" Sime's wife's took bad," said 
Drusil to the Squire the follow- 
ing morning. "I d' know what 
be they goin' tow do, an' they 
with no money tow pay a doc- 
tor. Doc' Winbaw over tow 
Stone Haarbor wun't come over 
here under ten dawlers an' his 
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fare both ways, an* as for med*- 
cine, they ain't no money in the 
haouse for sech — an* Pop he *s 
a-hollerin* all the time for hes 
fiddle, an* don*t take no notice 
of nawthin*. Sime he set up 
with him all night an* tended, 
while Mis* Albaw she watches 
with Nellie. An* Maria Liz *s 
there, but lands ! She — ** A 
small red-eared boy with bare 
feet burst into the room, and 
climbed on a chair, where he sat 
digging his toes under the rungs. 
" Hullo, Georgy,** said Drusil, 
looking at him, " hullo.** 

The boy looked all about the 
room, examining each article 
carefully, and then got down 
from the chair. " Gimme a 
drink ! ** he said. 

Drusil got the dipper and gave 
it to him brimming over. He 
drank a little and going to the 
door threw the water outside, 
wiping his mouth on his sleeve. 
Then he said through his nose : 
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" Marm says as haow I wus 
to tell ye that Nellie 's took an* 
ye wus to come quick." 

" My lands sake ! ye limb of 
Satan ! why n't ye say so at fu'st 
an' me a-standin' here, an' meb- 
be I 'm tow late. Git, or I '11 
scald ye for a good-for-naw- 
thin' ! " She seized her shawl 
and rushed out of the house af- 
ter the fleeing boy — down the 
wet road to Pop's house. 

This was one of the few oc- 
casions when the Squire felt in- 
significant. His admiration for 
his better half was unbounded ; 
was it not she to whom he owed 
his office ? He smacked his 
lips contentedly, and stretched 
his steaming blue socks before 
the fire. A birth was something 
of a rarity on the Codiacs. The 
women flocked to Pop's house, 
their tongues clattering, and 
their heads altogether. They 
bore mysterious parcels beneath 
their shawls, and the house was 
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closed to mankind. The men 
sat and lolled in the try-house, 
— some of them watched Pop's 
house. The younger men af- 
fected interest in a brig, with 
her head sails set, which was 
looming hazily in the rain, be- 
yond the harbor mouth; but 
their eyes constantly sought the 
windows at the top of the road. 
Conversation was fragmentary, 
and evaded the interesting 
event. 

All at once, a woman ap- 
peared in the doorway of Pop's 
house, and waved her hands 
excitedly to the men in the try- 
house. Two or three of them 
started up the hill, and after an 
instant's conversation with the 
woman, they began to split 
wood at the pile. Thereat Long 
Codiac turned out as one man, 
and in an hour there was enough 
split wood to last a week. In- 
side the fire roared, and such a 
column of smoke as arose from 
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Pop's chimney had never before 
been known. 

Pop still cried for his yellow 
fiddle. Do what the women 
might, they could not silence 
him. When they piled on the 
logs and the fire roared, he was 
quiet for a while, and nodded 
his head at Davy, who stood for 
a moment before it, his wet 
clothes steaming in heat, and 
said, " Way daown here," seve- 
ral times, as if he enjoyed it ; but 
he soon began crying again for 
the fiddle, pointing to it with 
his crutch and threatening Davy. 

" Consam ye ! " said the lat- 
ter. " Consam ye, for a nold 
repperybate; cam't ye onder- 
stand thet ye cam't hev yer fid- 
dle? This ain't no time for 
fiddlin* ; wait ontil the chrissen- 
in', an' then ye kin fiddle the 
strings ofTn it. Here, don't ye 
want yer pipe ? " 

Pop made to strike him with 
the crutch, which Davy dodged. 
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" There, consam ye; naow 
look et thet there. Ye Ve gone 
an' bu*sted yer pipe — No, 
sir, I tell yer ye cam*t hev yer 
fiddle, ye oV sinner." 

Sarah Liz came out of the 
bed-room. 

" Davy," she said, " I d' know 
what we be a-goin* tow do. I 
cariate they ain't none of us as 
knows enough here tow tend 
tow Nellie. Things is pooty 
bad — seems like we cam't do 
nawthin*. Ye 've got tow go 
arfter the doctor over tow Stone 
Haarbor, though where the ten 
dawlers is a-comin' firom is more 
than I kin see — Shet yer hol- 
lerin', will ye ? " to Pop, who 
was wildly pointing with his 
crutch at the fiddle, hanging on 
the wall out of reach. 

There was some commotion 
in the inner room. One of the 
women beckoned at Sarah Liz, 
who closed the door after her. 
Davy went over to the window. 
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When his back was turned, the 
old man firmly placed his crutch 
on the floor, and in some way 
supported himself by the back 
of the chair. He lifted himself 
totteringly — took one step, and 
with his crutch knocked the yel- 
low fiddle from the nail. Both 
it and the old man fell together 
to the floor. Davy ran to him, 
and put him back in his chair. 
" Way, — way — way daown 
here," said the old man faintly, 
pointing to the floor. Davy 
turned and saw the fiddle in 
pieces beside the lounge, and 
lying beside it a curious-looking 
green roll tied with a string. 
He stooped and picked it up. 
" Money," he said, with a gasp 
of astonishment. " Ten-da wler 
bills — " 

" Mackerel ! " cried the old 
man, his face shining; "large 
ones — way — way — daown 
here." He pointed to the door 
of the bed-room with his crutch. 
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Oil his half-dozen words. 

Sara Liz seized the mo 
if she did not know what : 
and disappeared; and i 
same instant a curious, 
cry reached Davy's ears, 
wagged his head, and 
fresh log on the fire. Pop 
the sound, and an indescri 
expression came upon his 
He gasped, and turned 
son ; then he said softly to 
self, " I'm glad ! " then lo 
" Thank God." 

" 'T were a merricle, I 
it," said Davy afterward t< 
men in the try-house. " V 
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u prayed tow 
tow giv' him back hie 
of speech; an' he 's 
blamed if he ain't — 
streak, an' his hand h 
too. I cal'late Pop 's g( 
git well. Told my woir 
he arsked divine help, an 
b* gosh ! Hey, what ? ( 
money — Oh, I cal'late 
'baout fifteen hunnered d 
of it. Squire's got it— 
tow put a thaousand in th( 
at Stone Haarbor for the 
— it 's Pop's wishes — ar 
hunnered he 's giv' tow I 
The doctor says thet for s 
dred dawlers he kin v.^- 



bill/ says he ; * I Ve got plenty 
more money where I kin git it,' 
— an* 'y gorry, I '11 bate ye he 
has, too. Hey ? Oh, thet 's 
what he wanted the fiddle for. 
Hollered two days for it, an* me 
not knowin' what he wanted it 
for. There it was a-hangin' on 
the wall, a-bu'stin' with money 
into it, an* he could n*t git it. 
Finally, he hit it with his crutch ; 
an* there it lay on the floor, all 
stove up from keel tow forefoot, 
an* there wus the money, all 
wropped up with a string. Doc- 
tor says mebbe Pop *11 git so *s 
he kin walk bimeby ; he *s a-goin* 
tow exparamint onto him. Some 
says thet they ain*t no happi- 
ness on this dark an* dismal 
sp*ere, but I cal'late thet things 
is figgered aout pooty clus for us 
human critters.** 

This is the way that Davy 
has been going on about the oc- 
currences ever since they hap- 
pened. And Codiac approves. 
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BREAK O' DAY 

It seemed a great undertaking 
for Win Speed to leave Long 
Codiac; and there was much 
talk and excitement in the com- 
munity when he announced his 
intended departure to the pa- 
triarchs in the try-house, where 
he was entitled to a seat by 
virtue of his having arrived at 
man's estate. Win was highly 
respected on Long Codiac since 
the death of his father and mo- 
ther in the same week. It was 
noted by the Codiacs that Win 
seemed older and more sober, 
and that he fished harder than 
ever. He was what was called 
a " high-line " fisherman — that 
is, his catch was among the 
largest. He owned a comfor- 
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tably filled row of fish-barrels, 
half a fish-house, a good boat, 
a dory, and two punts. Of 
late the more observant had 
noted that after meeting he 
walked home with Angie, the 
daughter of the tax-collector. 
Angie was a tall, pretty girl, 
with a wealth of dark hair. 
They looked well walking to- 
gether, and the tax-collector 
wagged his head, and pretended 
not to see them. The women 
were pleased with the state of 
affairs — all except Rodney's 
wife, who had long considered 
the capture of Win for one of 
her own sharp-tongued daugh- 
ters. After the public walking 
of Angie and Win, which is tan- 
tamount to an announcement of 
the engagement of the parties, 
Rodney's wife could hardly find 
enough that was hateful to, say 
against the girl, who bore it all 
meekly. But Long Codiac, as 
one woman, refused to listen 
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to her, so Rodney had to hear 
it all. 

Win soon found that he was 
not making money fast enough. 
He and Angle had arranged to 
be married the next spring, and 
they needed money for new fur- 
niture, and for the first payment 
on the house. Jom Albaw was 
about to move away, and Win 
had arranged to take his house 
for four hundred and fifty dol- 
lars — two hundred and twenty- 
five down, the balance in half- 
yearly payments. It was a good 
little one-story-and-a-half house, 
at the top of the lane, painted 
yellow. There was a well of 
water on the lot, and a pretty 
row of willows at the back. 
From the doorway one could 
see all the village and the dis- 
tant mainland. 

So Win decided to ship in a 
vessel for the Grand Banks; and 
one night there came a letter 
from MacKewn&Co.,the agents 
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of Gloucester, offering him a 
berth in the schooner Break 
O^Day, which was to sail for 
the Banks the following Mon- 
day. And the next morning 
Win, his clothes packed in a 
new chest for luck, bid good- 
bye to Angie, and sailed away 
on the packet for Stone Harbor, 
where he was to catch the 
stage for Westcastle, whence the 
steamer sailed for Portland. It 
was his first departure from Long 
Codiac, and he watched the 
islands as long as he could see 
them. His last view was a 
flutter of white from Pigeon 
Head, where he knew Angie 
was waving her handkerchief 
to him. For one instant a lump 
rose in his throat, and he choked 
down a sob. The next instant 
Jim Peet, the skipper, called out 
to him to take the wheel, and 
thereafter he had no time to 
look behind. 

The Break o* Day proved to 
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be a small schooner, carrying 
seven men and a cook; although 
the latter does not figure on the 
ship's papers as a man, he was 
a huge mountain of a fellow, 
whose face shone as if it had 
been rubbed with grease, and 
who immediately took to Win, 
thereby assuring to him the pick 
of the pantry. The cook showed 
Win where the best bunk lay, 
helped him stow his dunnage 
chest, and swapped yams with 
him. They sailed at four o'clock 
in the morning from Glo'ster 
Harbor, in company with three 
other schooners, bound for the 
Grand Banks. Nearly all the 
crew, including the captain, were 
drunk; so Win took the wheel 
for four hours. They laid a 
straight course for the Banks, 
but did not reach them for a 
week on account of head wind. 
Wednesday, June 1 8, found them 
at anchor with trawls down, 
and men asleep below. They 
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had now been on the Banks for 
six weeks. The men worked 
hard during the day at the 
trawls, and at night they fought 
and drank, played cards, and 
drank more. Then the liquor 
gave out, and there was com- 
parative peace. Win played a 
good game of .cards, but he 
would not drink. A man named 
Winterball,who was rather quar- 
relsome, threw a bottle at Win, 
who dodged it. The cook picked 
up the bottle, and stretched Win- 
terball on his back with a broken 
nose. Win was afraid of the 
man, and never after turned his 
back on him. The next morn- 
ing the captain only laughed, 
and called him nosey, whereat 
the maimed one shook his fist 
in the captain's face, and vowed 
to get even. Win moved his 
bunk to the other side of the 
vessel, over that of the cook. 
Toward morning he heard a 
noise, and saw in the dim light 
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< ^yAJi and kicked the i 
in the face with all his n 
The fall aroused the cook, 
for a moment there was a squ 
ing mass upon the floor, 
was ended in five minutes; 
although the cook was fat 
was strong. Win got up, a 
called the captain. He to 
him that the Break a* Day wi 
no place for him, and that h 
proposed to quit the next day 
that the captain might kee 
whatever fish he had caught,ani 
that he would join another ves 
el. The captain replied i: 

mguage unfit for public?"*^*— 

It the gist f^^ '-' 



from below, and the captain be- 
took himself to the forecastle 
hatchway, through which he 
vanished. Win was alone on 
the deck ; the vessel rode easily 
at anchor on the long swells; 
off in the east a pale greenish- 
yellow glow appeared, against 
which he made out dimly the 
thread-like masts of some of the 
fleet. Suddenly the fog shut 
down on them. He thought 
he heard a steamer's whistle. 
He wondered how long it would 
be before he saw Long Codiac 
again, and if Angie missed him 
much. Already it seemed to 
him that months had passed 
since he left the island — sudden- 
ly he heard a voice beside him. 

" Say, young fellow, hev ye 
got a bite of t'baccy about ye? " 

It was two fishermen in a yel- 
low dory in which were their 
trawls and buoys. They were 
rough-looking fellows. Win 
glanced from the men to the 
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hatch, whence still came up to 
him sounds of the m^l^e below. 
He held out the plug. « I '11 
give ye this if ye 41 take me off 
Siis vessel." 

" All right, jump aboard," 
said the man who first spoke, 
backing his dory up to the 
schooner's side. In a moment 
Win was in the dory, and the 
men were rapidly pulling away 
from the schooner. Soon it was 
lost to sight. 

" What be ye ? " said the men; 
" desartin? " In as few words 
as possible Win explained the 
whole matter. The men grinned 
and looked at each other. 
" I cal'late ye was in a pooty 
bad scrape," said the second 
man. " Eb Mackewn 's a pooty 
haard man ter ship with, an' I 
d' know es I blame ye fer de- 
sartin' ; but ef he ketches ye — 
don't ye let him ketch ye, thet 's 
all I 've got ter say. Got any 
more of thet t'baccy ? " 
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Win passed over all that re- 
mained of the plug. He found 
that the men belonged to the 
schooner Fleetwing sailing 
from St. Pierre, with a mixed 
crew aboard of French, Irish, 
and Cape Breton men. The men 
put him aboard the vessel and 
Win explained the facts to the 
captain, who told him that he 
might stay on trial, but that if 
he were not a good fisherman 
he would have to leave. He 
proved himself to the captain's 
satisfaction in two or three days, 
and his stay was assured. The 
food was miserable and the work 
was hard, but Win comforted 
himself in that he was doing 
well, that the catch was a good 
one, and that at any rate he 
W'ould have a snug little sum to 
take home to Angie. 

Now began the season of fog. 
J^^^y times, after fishing all 
^ay, Win had to take his turn on 
'^atch at night, with nothing to 
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entertain him but the monoto- 
nous wash and gurgle of the 
walerundertheschooner'scoun- 
ter, and the creak of the blocks 
as the vessel swayed to and fro, 
with no light but that which 
came from the smoky lantern 
in the rigging, warning other 
vessels that she was at anchor. 
On these long watches he 
thought of Long Codiac, and 
pictured to liimself the spindle 
at the harbor mouth where the 
water broke and flashed in the 
sunlight, and the hill as it rose, 
crowned by the snug, gray cot- 
tages, the square house of the 
deacon with its mass of asters 
and poppies in the door-yard, 
the long, crooked roadway 
winding over the bridge, past 
the willows by the sunken 
meadow, and up to that small, 
yellow house with the green 
blinds, where he and Angie 
were to begin to live. He and 
Angie — Angie with the soft 



brown hair and blue eyes which 
were so calm and steadfast — 
and then Win got homesick. 

That same night he heard a 
steamer's repeated whistle afar 
off in the fog. It came nearer 
and nearer, and all at once he 
saw a bright red flash and a 
large, black wall glide past him; 
he heard a voice say sharply, 
" There 's another of them. We 
almost cut him down." He 
seized the horn and blew upon 
it with all his might, and rea- 
lized that they had escaped a 
great danger. The mass van- 
ished quickly in the fog. Long 
afterwards, he smelt the smoke 
of the steamer and heard the 
" chug chug " of her propeller 
going full speed; then silence 
came once more. 

In the morning he told the 
captain of the occurrence, but 
that worthy only said, " Faith, 
an' it was a risk, but be the same 
token we wor presarved. Be the 
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Hill o' Howth, thim stamerado 
bate Bannaher, an' all the 
wonild knows that Bannaher 
bate the divil." From which it 
will be understood thai the cap- 
tain was an Irishman. Hespoke 
French with a brogue, and a 
favorite exclamation of his was 
" Saccary nomdy Jew ! " which 
he used whenever the French- 
men were particularly lazy. He 
was an ill-looking, powerfully 
built fellow, with his eyes set 
close together, and a fine broken 
nose. Win was decidedly a 
valuable acquisition to the crew. 
He was the smartest fisherman 
on board, and the captam feh- 
citated himself secretly upon 
the advantage which had come 
to him, and after some thought 
had made up his mind as to the 
course he would pursue with 
Win. Finally the hold was full 
of dressed fish, and the captain 
gave tlie word to start for home. 
Since leaving the Break o' 



Day Win had seen nothing of 
any of its crew. He wondered 
somewhat at this, but explained 
to himself that the vessel had, 
very likely, gone farther east in 
quest of a bigger catch. 

They arrived at St Pierre 
Miquelon on one Wednesday 
night seven months from' the 
time he left Long Codiac. Here 
Win expected to be paid off. 
When they lay in the harbor 
waiting for the weighmaster, the 
captain asked Win to go with 
him ashore. It was in the even- 
ing as they came up to the long 
stone dyke that stretches along 
the front of the town ; the cap- 
tain did not seem to care to 
land. He rowed along until they 
came to the very end. There 
was a flight of stone steps up 
from the water, and no houses 
were near. The captain looked 
about him and licked his lips ; 
he backed the dory up to the 
steps, and picked up an iron- 
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" G'wan up the steps, moy 
lad," lie said through his nose. 
Wingotoutoftheboat and was 
fastening the painter to a ring, 
leaning over it, when he re- 
ceived a crushing blow on the 
back of the head andall became 
black. . . . 

He seemed at length to be 
floating away over miles of bil- 
lowy grass, green grass — wavy 
grass — then he felt water at his 
lips and heard the gurgle of it. 
He thoughthe was in his bunk 
in the forecastle — he felt cold 
and put out his hand to draw 
up the quilt about him — then 
he felt a pain in his head — and 
his hand was in water. He 
opened his eyes and saw dimly 
a stone wall, a ring with a frag- 
mentofrope attached toit. He 
moved his legs wonderingly — 
they were in the water. He 
found that he was lying on his 



face on a stone step — other steps 
were above him, below was the 
water. His head seemed burst- 
ing open — then all at once he 
remembered the boat — he was 
getting out of it when some- 
Siing crashed at the back of his 
head. • . . 

Finally he dragged himself 
up the steps slowly and pain- 
fully. At the top he sat down 
drowsily. How long he sat 
there he never knew. When he 
again opened his eyes it was 
daylight. Some one was pull- 
ing and shaking him. He found 
a man in a wide blue hat with 
white trimming, and cords and 
tassels over the breast of his coat, 
bending over him. The man 
addressed him in what he had 
learned aboard the schooner to 
distinguish as French. Win 
shook his head. Then the man 
called a bystander, and they 
lifted Win to his feet and 
marched him along between 
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queer stuccoed houses with 
strange signs on their fronts, 
until they came to a low build- 
ing on which were painted in 
white letters the words " Bureau 
de Police." Then Win once 
more lost consciousness. After- 
ward he was conscious at in- 
tervals of a cool hand on his 
forehead, of people moving 
about him, and of voices. Then 
all at once he opened his eyes. 
Sunshine shone into a long, low 
room in which were a few cots. 
He saw black-robed Sisters 
of Mercy noiselessly moving 
about, and one came and gave 
him a cool drink. 

In three days they sent him 
out. At St. Pierre they are used 
to fights and broken heads 
among the fishermen, so no par- 
ticular attention was paid to 
him when he tried to tell his 
story. His head felt dizzy and 
his sentences were somewhat 
incoherent. All day long he sat 
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I cam*t ! thet 's all they is into 
it, I cam't! An' Angie jest 
waitin' for Win tow come home, 
an' a-thinkin' as haow they wus 
goin* tow be ma'ied,all wropped 
up in each other, them two. 
Gosh! I cam't." 

" Ye 've jest got to, Davy," 
replied the justice after thinking 
it over a while. "They ain't 
no one else what 's got the 
flow of language — the po-etical 
sperrit. It 's got tow be done 
with sperrit an' sentiment, that's 
what it has. Ahem ! you go up 
an' put it tow Angie quiet-like, 
an' ca'm, an' peaceful. It 's a 
drefful thing for Angie, but it 's 
a goodie better tow tell her an' 
hev the wust knowed, so 't they 
ain't no cankrin' suspense of on- 
sart'inty into it." 

So Davy, with many misgiv- 
ings as to his ability to with- 
stand Angie's tears, betook 
himself up the hill. 

" Say, Angie," he said to the 
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girl, who was watering the flow- 
ers in the garden facing the 
road, "I — eh — thet is— they 
is sumpin' I 've got tow tell ye. 
Ye know Win — well, Win he 

— he's — " 

"Oh, Davy, hev ye heard 
thet he 's arriv to Glo'ster ? " 
said the girl, flushing rosy red, 
and springing to her feet. 
" When 's he coming back to 
Long Codiac ? I ain't hed a 
letter from him sence he went 

— they ain't no way to send 
one back, ye know, or else he 'd 
'a' wTote. I 'm much obliged 
to ye, Davy. I take it reel kind 
of ye in comin' up to let me 
know. Ye alius wus kind- 
haarted, Davy, an' I know 
Win '11 be pleased to think thet 
ye come to tell me fust thing ye 
heerd — an' I thank ye, Davy, 
an' — say, Davy, would n't ye 
like a posy ? " and before Davy 
could get out a word the girl 
had handed him the largest 



them, threw the paper and the 
flower on the floor, and himself 
on a pile of nets. " I cam't ! I 
tolt the Squire I could n't do it ! 
Consam it all, I hain't no confi- 
dence when weemen 's around 
— an' I says to Squire, I says, 
better git some one else t' tell 
Angie, I carn't; an' naow th' 
mischief 's done an' she thinks 
Win 's a-comin' hum an' all — 
an' b' gosh to thunder! I 've 
moxed it all up — thet 's what 
I 've done ! " 

" I would n't take a thaou- 
sand dawlers an' go up there 
an' tell Angie thet Win 's 
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/""ng female critV; 

™eans thet h7 "^ 
«an she hed ?? ^' 
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The propier thing 's as follows, 
to wit : — ahem — thet some one 
hes tow go an* break the sad 
news. Davy, he 's bin an* gone 
an* moxed it all up so thet it *s 
haarder *n ever tow be did naow. 
I caPlate I *11 hev tow go up an* 
ee-lucidate into it myself.** 

" Thet *s so, Sam,** said the 
men, in a sort of chorus, " thet *s 
so ; ye *re the very man tow do 
it. Stands tow reason that ye 
be, seein* ye *re the Squire.** 
The justice got up, ponderously, 
took off his hat, and ran his fin- 
gers through the thin fiinge of 
reddish gray hair over his ears. 
He then thoughtfully bit a large 
piece from a plug of tobacco. 
At that instant, while all the 
men were watching the justice, 
the constable*s boy came run- 
ning up the road, out of breath. 

"Win,** he gasped, his eyes 
bulging, " Win — ** and then sat 
down on the pile of nets. 

"Well,** said his father, sar- 
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castically, "what about Win? 
We all Imow thet he 's draound- 
ed. What 'n thunder be ye a- 
puffin' 'bout ? We 've knowed 
it all the momin\" 

"No, he ain't, neether," 
gasped the boy. " He 's a- 
comin* ashore naow ! An' An- 
gie an' all th' weemen 's daown 
there on the beach a-wavin' at 
him." 
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A MATTER OF WILL 



of which it would have been a 
prize to a collector of china. 
Horatio's method was simple. 
One had only to seat himself 
upon a trawl-tub near the win- 
dow which gave upon the har- 
bor, and Horatio would seize 
his bowl and deftly place it 
upon one's head, and then with 
his well-sharpened scissors Ho- 
ratio would artistically cut away, 
clean from the scalp, all the hair 
beneath its rim. He treated all 
alike, consequently there was 
uniformity in his work, and no 
one complained. It mattered 
not that a bare gap of shorn 
skin appeared often over the 
ears of certain of the men, such 
as Jimsey Demsey, who was fu- 
riously bearded. His method 
was right, and beards should 
conform. If they did not so, 
then Horatio was not at fault 
It was Sue Pelew who first 
rebelled against his handiwork. 
Sue, as has already been ex- 
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plained, stood for all that was 
modish and fashionable on Co- 
diac ; it was she who wore the 
first pair of puffed sleeves that 
broke the rest of certain of the 
married men, whose better 
halves, after that eventful Sun- 
day when Sue swung herself up 
the aisle at meeting, her sleeves 
brushing the ears and whiskers 
of the occupants of the outer 
seats, used the small hours for 
complaint. On that day, the 
doctrine as expounded by Elder 
Hemp fell upon deaf ears, and 
Jimsey Demsey played his qua- 
vers twice over without remon- 
strance or interruption. There- 
after puffed sleeves were in 
vogue, no matter whether the, 
mackerel " schooled " or not. 

The trouble began in this 
wise : Sue's man, Fon, had a 
wealth of red hair, which to Sue 
was a never-ending source of 
pride ; on Sunday mornings she 
generally spent an hour or more 
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training two large red locks over 
Fon's somewhat flaring ears, the 
color of which was in harmony 
with his hair. All Codiac had 
witnessed the dressing of Fon's 
hair, which at first had been 
quite a topic of conversation 
among the women; some of 
them protested and called it un- 
christian-like. It is said that 
she used real bear's grease upon 
Fon, which unguent she pro- 
cured at Stone Harbor, price 
one dollar a bottle. She was 
lavish in her embellishment, so 
that Fon shone in the sunlight 
as with a lacquer; and in church 
the flies, when once they lit up- 
on that shining mass of smooth 
hair, found it difficult, not to say 
impossible, to get away from 
him. Of this fact Fon was 
sometimes conscious, to the 
manifest entertainment of the 
Sunday-school class which oc- 
cupied the rear benches. Nor 
was that all, for Sue always 
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yht his clothes and his neck- 
which latter vied with the 
bow as to color. For two 
s Fon bore all this with 
mendable and befitting 
kness, for Sue, he speedily 
id, had a tongue behind 
e full, red lips and white 
1 ; a tongue which she exer- 
1 upon him whenever he 
sgressed the unwritten laws 
:h she had laid down for 
guidance. Fon bragged 
lly of his "woman," on 
beach ; a bad sign which 
ved the observant ones that 
fSiS not quite well with him. 

1 it was noticed by these 
e that generally these mo- 
ts of seeming content fol- 
td some new atrocity in the 

of a necktie or a vest which 

'ainly tried to conceal; for 

was plainly not bom for 

raiment; rather would he 

2 worn an oil jacket and a 
of canvas trousers, and 
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burrowed on the sand on the 
beach with the other young fel- 
lows as of yore. 

It chanced that thepeddlei 
— one Rosenbloom, of the tribe 
of Israel — arrived on the St 
John packet, and on Saturday 
afternoon displayed the con- 
tents of his pack in the try- 
house to the men. There were 
the latest thing in silk suspen- 
ders, with buckles bearing views 
of the great exposition, and 
sweaters, and scarf-pins as good 
as gold, with large, white stones, 
and other articles supposed to 
be attractive to well-dressed 
men; and lastly Rosenbloom 
brought out his pi^ce de resist- 
ance — a large pasteboard box, 
the strings of which he untied 
and disclosed a white keg hat 
with a black band ; such a thing 
had never been seen on Co- 
diac before, and Rosenbloom, 
smoothing its nap with his sleeve, 
held it up to the astonished gaze 
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men,andconsequently was down 
for a black mark on the justice's 
book. " Take it away, I say, 
Isaac, an* mebbe ye '11 find a 
buyer in him, fer I '11 say it 
here, ye cam't sell no sech look- 
in' article es thet there on Codi- 
ac — ahem ! I think thet 's the 
sense of this gatherin'," he add- 
ed, turning ponderously and 
eying each of the men in turn. 

"Yes, yes, Sam," said all; 
" put it away, Isaac, er some- 
buddy '11 stave it up for ye." 

The frightened Rosenbloom 
hurriedly replaced the obnoxi- 
ous hat, and endeavored to 
show other articles; but evi- 
dently the spell was broken, for, 
one by one, the men slouched 
indifferently away. 

Shortly afterward Rosen- 
bloom emerged from the try- 
house, his huge, black oilcloth- 
covered pack balanced on his 
back, and slowly walked up the 
hill. 
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Fon had been in the try- 
house when the obnoxious keg 
was shown, and had given it 
a loud snort of derision. He 
watched Rosenbloom toiling up 
the hill, and saw him enter the 
bouse of the ex-roadmaster, then 
he gavealoudgufTaw.and joined 
the constable on his way to the 
store, where he found most of 
the men engaged in an excited 
discussion upon the subject of 
compound interest, in which 
both Fon and the constable 
speedily took a hand. Mean- 
while Isaac Rosenbloom went 
from house to house, and his 
pack grew visibly smaller. Isaac 
had a persuasive tongue where 
women were concerned; and, 
while he foreswore water except 
for drinking purposes, was hb- 
eral with his own stock of per- 
fumery. Drusil had discovered 
that his yardstick was not quite 
up to the standard length either, 
but as be always made it a 



point to throw in an inch or 
two for good measure when he 
was selling ribbon, this was 
overlooked, and Codiac thought 
it rather bad taste in Drusil to 
mention the fact, and said so. 
But Rosenbloom soon found out 
what Drusil thought of him, and 
at once made her a present of 
a handkerchief, which had cost 
him nothing. Thereat peace 
was established between them. 
All at once it occurred to the jus- 
tice in the store that Rosenbloom 
had an oily tongue. He rumi- 
nated for a moment, and then 
with a preliminary ahem ! which 
commanded attention, said so, 
adding that as far as he was con- 
cerned, he was going to see what 
the " critter " had succeeded in 
bedeviling his better half into 
buying. Grave looks appeared 
on the men's faces at this, and, 
one by one, they followed the 
justice out of the store. In the 
road they met Rosenbloom, with 
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his shranken pack on his back. 
He grinned diplomatically at 
each of the men in turn. All 
at once the justice noticed that 
the white bandbox was miss- 
ing, A cold sweat broke out 
onhim,andhe nearly swallowed 
his tobacco, "Ahem — Izik — 
where a — ahem — thet is, what 
'd ye do with thet there white 
kag ? " Rosenbloom looked at 
him slyly. 

" I solt id, Skvire," he said 
at length, thickly. The justice 
dare ask no more, but as hur- 
riedly as was consistent with his 
position, he betook himself up 
the hill to his house. His bet- 
ter half, Carry Jane, was busily 
folding up a variety of gay cah- 
coes. On the table was a fine, 
white shirt with plaited bosom 
in which was a brilliant stud. 
Carry Jane showed him her pur- 
chases gleefully, and bid him 
feel the bosom of the shirt — 
"just like paper," she said, and 






rattled on, while the justice's 
fears sat upon him as a mantle. 

" Whatever 's the matter of 
ye, Sam ? " she said at length, 
after vainly endeavoring to get 
him to join in her enthusiasm. 
" Ye set there like one of them 
deef an' dumb folks. What be 
ye? Ye ain't been drinkin* 
nawthin', hev ye?" Le' me 
smell yer breath." 

" Quit yer nawnsense, Car' 
Jane. Ye know that I ain't a 
drinkin' man. What I want tow 
say is, thet ye ain*t buyed naw- 
thin' else, hev ye ? " He looked 
around anxiously. 

" Lands sakes, yes, I hev. I 
buyed needles an* thraid an' 
wool an* — " 

" No, no ; I mean hev ye 
buyed anythin* else for me ? " 

" There *s yer shirt, Sam, an' 
a noo pair o' gallusses — thet *s 
all, 'cause I did n't hev no more 
money — took all the egg-money 
ter buy what I hev." 
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The justice breathed freely 
once more, and went into the 
pantry for a drink of water ; he 
was safe from that white stove- 
pipe hat, at all events, but where 
was it, and who had bought it ? 
Could it be the constable ? 

Sunday dawned somewhat 
dimly. There was a damp haze 
in the air through which the 
sun struggled. 

After breakfast the men con- 
gregated in the road before the 
meeting-house ; one or two of 
them wore new co4ts rather 
awkwardly, and each new- 
comer scanned the others and 
was scanned in turn ; it was 
plain that the white keg hat with 
the black band was in the minds 
of all the men. Now only three 
remained absent — the justice, 
the constable, and Fon. 

" 'T ain't Sam, anyway," said 
the ex-roadmaster, pointing up 
the road to the figure of the jus- 
tice, who swung along beside 



Carry Jane, who wore a new red 
and yellow shawl. 

The elder opened the door of 
the meeting-house, and the men 
and women entered quietly and 
seated themselves. There was 
the usual accompaniment of 
coughs and sneezes, which 
echoed through the little high- 
ceilinged room, while the elder 
noisily thumbed the leaves of 
the hymn-book. A sound at the 
door caused all to turn, but it 
was only Jimsey Demsey who 
was wheeled up the aisle to his 
post beneath the desk. 

He coughed, cleared his 
throat, and grinned pleasantly 
at the people, while he drew 
his beloved concertina from its 
bag. 

Once more there was some 
commotion at the door, and 
voices were heard engaged in 
discussion — and the children 
in the rear seat kicked one 
another and snickered as Fon, 
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gorgeous in an orange silk scarf 
and in purple gloves two sizes 
too large for his large hands, en- 
tered with the fair Sue, in im- 
mense puffed sleeves, and an 
indescribable head-dress of nod- 
ding plumes and bright pink 
standing bows. They took their 
seats well up in front, and it was 
noticed that Fon had no hat in 
his hands, as he was wont to 
have. 

Fon looked hot and discon- 
certed, and picked nervously at 
his huge gloves ; while Sue toss- 
ed her head and beamed upon 
all the women with the divine 
consciousness of a woman well 
dressed. The men slyly looked 
at one another; was it possible 
that Fon had the hat ? Each 
saw the same speculation in the 
other's eyes; and even the un- 
wonted fervor of Hise upon his 
knees praying for forgiveness of 
his sins, and confessing to the 
congregation in guarded words 



his unworthiness, could not take 
their minds from the absorbing 
question of the present owner- 
ship of the hat. 

Even Jimsey felt the excite* 
ment in the air — and for once 
slighted the quavers and quips 
at the end of the verse. But 
through it all serenely sat Sue, 
her cheeks pink with pleasure 
and the knowledge that her 
sleeves were beyond reproach. 

At the last prayer, before the 
rest had well risen from their 
seats, Fon flung himself down 
the aisle and out of the door ; 
once outside, he pulled some- 
thing from under the steps and 
dodged around the side of 
the building. When the men 
came out they saw him far up 
the road, beyond the clump of 
willows ; his head was bare, but 
in his hand he held a white ob- 
ject. Then the men all looked 
at each other and began to 
laugh. The mystery was solved. 
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Rain fell the following day; 
the roadway was filled in the hol- 
lows with muddy, yellow pools, 
and the poppies had been strip- 
ped of most of their blossoms 
by the wind; smoke from the 
chimneys was blown fantastical- 
ly hither and yon. Few of the 
men ventured out. Towards 
noon a blue patch appeared in 
the east, and soon spread over 
thesky;then the sun cameforth; 
the roofs smoked in the heat, 
and the chickens crooned con- 
tentedly, hunting the road for 
worms. Horatio came to the 
door of his fish-house ; he had 
been sharpening his scissors. 
Glancing up the road, he saw 
the door of Fon's house open, 
andFon appeared to be running 
down the path — then Horatio 
saw Sue standing in the door- 
way gesriculating. He watched 
Eon coming down the road with 
some white object in one hand, 
which he was beating with the 



other. All at once, Horatio rec- 
ognized it as the white keg hat 
which Rosenbloom had exhi- 
bited in the try-house. 

As Fon was evidently bound 
to pass the fish-house, Horatio 
delicately retired, and from a 
convenient knot-hole watched 
his approach. What was his as- 
tonishment when Fon turned 
up the path to the fish-house, 
and almost before Horatio 
could get his eye away from 
the knot-hole, he entered. 
Horatio confiisedly began to 
snicker, but Fon threw the bat- 
tered keg hat on the floor and 
jumped upon it savagely again 
and again. 

" Blawst it for an ol* hat," 
said he. " I won't wear no sech 
thing as thet there even if 't is 
fash'nable. Things is got to the 
point with me I 'm goin* to 
quit. I Ve stood bear ile, an' 
neckties, an' squeeky shoes, but 
sights an' saounds ! I wun't stand 
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no white kag hat, even ef she 
doos get a bill o' separation 
ag'in' me. I 'm goin' to do as 
I 'm a mind ter arfter this, I'm 
dummed ef I ain't goin to hev 
my hair cut off, too ! Git yer 
scissors, Hor, an' cut 'em off — 
cut 'em off, every dum curl of 
'em ! Where 's yer bowl P " 
Horatio reached for the bowl 
with alacrity, and Fon seated 
himself on the trawl-tub. 

" Haow 'd ye want it, Fon ? 
Do ye want it short or me- 
jum?" 

" Short ! " yelled Fon. " Jes' 
es short es ye kin get it." 

At that moment heavy breath- 
ing was heard, then the sound 
of footsteps hurriedly mounting 
the board incline, and with a 
rush in came Sue. 

Horatio described the scene 
afterward to his wife. " She 
come in a-honin', an' 'thout 
taVin' no more notice o' me than 
if I wus a gravian immidge. 



She ketched the bowl off 'n 1 
haid, a.n' hove it daown o 
the floor, then she fetches 1 
one side the haid, an' then '■ 
— well, 1 hain't the flow 
langwidge ter say what wus t 
things she said ; but I gony I ' 
gormed if she did n't gin it t 
him good an' — hey? Oh, Fo 
he never give no back talk, b 
jest went along up the roi 
hum, an' she after him, with tl 
kag hat in her hand. Gorr 
I alius knowed thet Sue wi 
high sperrited, but — hey, wh 
say ? Oh, well, I take it th 
no man 's gol a right to inte 
fere 'tween man an' wife. Tl 
on'y thing thet bawthers me 
thet there bowl o' mine. I 
know jest where I "m goin' t 
git another thet 'I! fit haids lil 
thet one done. Gorry! thi 
ain't a piece of it left bigger 
a cent." 

The next day Fon appean 
on the beach among the m« 




as if nothing unusual had hap- 
pened, and his trouble was not 
alluded to in his presence; but 
when Sunday came around 
again, and the men and boys 
were waiting in the road before 
the meeting-house, Fon and Sue 
came along as usual, and it was 
seen that, although he seemed 
a trifle defiant, the somewhat 
ruffed white keg hat was 
perched jauntily on his well- 
oiled red hair. Thereat the 
men glanced significantly at 
one another, but no one smiled. 
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